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DIAGNOSES OF AMERICAN PORIAS— I* 


L. O. OVESHOLTS 

(With Plate i and Figlres J''6 in^the Text) 

T\>ria ambigua Bres., Atti Accad. Rovereto III 3: 84. 1897 

Orifjittal Dcscrif^tton : Latissime etTusa, marj^iiie siiperiore re- 
flexo, alba, demum stramineo-isaliellina, subicido membranaceo. 
arete adnata, alim, tubuli ut ]>lnrimum obliqiii, hie inde noduloso- 
conj^esti, usque ad 8 mni. longi ; jxjri majusculi, an^ilati. demiim 
dentato-Iaceri ; s|)orae hyalinae, oliovatae, 5 -8x3.5^; basidia da- 
vata. 1 8-20 X rv-8 /i ; cystidia fusoidea. apice tnuricelata et demum 
laeva, 24-30x6-8/1; byphae siilihymeniales leniiiter tnnicatae, 
septatae. 3-4/* latae. 

Ad Iruncos /'aryi. Carf'ini . . . Piri communis . . . Robiniac 
pscitdacaciae, 

Xutat inter Poria et Ir^iccs. 

Rcdcscription: Annual, effused in orbicular or elongated j'latches 
3-10 cm. long and 2-5 cm. broad, iiiKparalde. where best devel- 
oped with a regular, white, sterile, shortly pubescent margin 2-2.5 
mm. broad ; subiculum thin, white, inconspicuous ; tubes unstrati- 
fied, 0.5-6 (usually 2-4) mm. long, pure white to dirty white when 
fresh, often cinnamon-buff to cinnamon in dried jilants. angular, 
very thin-wallcd, often with the sha])e of an inverted cone, the dis- 
sepiments finely ciliate-dentate, averaging 1-3 t>er mm.; spores 
elhp.soidal or oblong-ellipsoidal, smrKith, hyaline, 4-6 x 2. 5-3.5 /i; 
cy.stidia absent or very inconspicuous; tramal tissue compact, of 
long and flexuotts. simple or somewhat branched hyphae, with 
occasional or rare cross walls, no clamps, diameter 3-4.5 /i ; subicu- 
Inm hyjdiae more branche<l, with more numerous cro.ss walls, no 
clamps, diameter iiji to 6 /i. 

* Contribution from the Department of Botany. Tht* Pennsylvania State 
Collegt’. No. 35. ' ■ 

fMvroiAHUA for Xovemher {13: was issued January 21. 1922.] 
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On bark or wood -of Alnus, Amclanchierf FaguSj, Gleditsia, 
Qaercus, and probably other deciduous trees; rarely on the ground 
or at the base of stumps, and then often encircling grass, weed 
stems, etc., in its growth. 

Sf^cciniens Hxiuninni: Syracuse, N. Y. ; Da\1on and Oxford, 
Ohio (two collections); New Richmond and Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
St. Croix River, Minn.; St, Louis, Mo.; Fayetteville, Ark. 

The writer's acquaintance with this species dates back to 19 to, 
when it was collected at Oxford, Ohio, by Miss Andre)’ Richards 
and tunu'd over to him tor examination. Another collection was 
made in 1911, and in, 1912 it was found growing on the ground 



Frc. i. P. atuhiyua. <J. Hyphj from jhc trntna : h. Hypha from the subic^ 
iihiin : c. I-arger typ<e of hypha usually present ; rf, Spores. 


in the garden of Professor Bruce Fink at Oxford. This latter 
collection was sent to Brcsadola. who referred it to P. ambujua. 
descrilyed by him from Europe in 

When fresh and growing, the color is white or dirty white, and 
the consistency of the fungus is soft l)ut not watery. Older sjxrci- 
mens, especially on drying, are apt to l>ccome darker, approaching 
cinnamon in color, btit the affinities of the species are with the 
white Porias. 

The tubes vary considerably in size, and there are always a con* 
siderable number that are inversely conical or funnel-shaped, per- 
haps due to the coalescence of two or more of them, as these are 
always larger tlian those that retain their cylindrical slui|)c. The 
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peculiar shape of these tubes with their finely ciliate-dentate walls 
is a distinct aid in recognizing the plants in the field. 

Internally the structure of the plant recalls that of Polyporus 
porgamcnus hV., although .striking micro.scopic differences are not 



Fig. 2. amhiguii. a, SpL-cinit-n collccud and photographed by Dr. A- 

H. W. Povah, Syracnso, X. V.. showing how the plant may grow around 
grasses, twigs, etc, (OverhoUs Herb. N*o 5351.) b, Resupinate specimen on 
bark of Fagus. ( 0 \ erhoits Fierb, No. 247.) X 1. 

lacking. Plants in all stages of maturity show an abundance of 
uhlong-ellipsoidal s|X)res that measure 4-^) x 2. 5-3.5 ( Fig. i, d). 

Their abundance sngge.sts the ix)ssibility of their being conidial, 
but in sections of the hvmenium it is not difficult to trace their 
connection to normal four-sterigmate basidia. Fven a cm shed 
[trepanation of the hvmenium yields an ahundanccof sjxtres. There 
are usually no cyst id ia to be seen, but prolonged search will some- 
times yield inconspicuous conical or crystalline-capitate Ixtdies. 
scarcely projecting beyond the liasidia (PI. I, fig. 6. a), and at 
first sight not readily distinguished from the latter. They arc 
about in diameter. The hvphae form a distinctive character 
of the species (Fig. r. u-c). They are long and flexuous, with 
cross walls but no clamp connections, and are cotisiderably 
branched. Tho.se of the suhicnluni are more branched than those 
in the trama, have more fre<|uent cross walls, and reach larger 
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diameters. In the trama it is not tincommon to find them without 
cross walls and only infrequently l)ranched. The diameter of 
those of the trama varies from 3-4,5 while in the suhicuUim they 
are mostly 4-6^. 

Resupinate specimens of Poly poms ttdipifvrus and P. parga- 
menus have considcrahle resemblance to these plants. This is 
esj>ecially true of the former si)ecTes in which the spores, es[)ecially 
before reaching mature size, are quite similar to those of this 
species, But in P. iulipiferns they are never olitainabie in abitn- 
<lance in cnished mounts of the hvmenium as they are in P. am- 
biguih .Moreover, that species has conspicuous incnisted cystidia 
not difficult to find, and the diameter of the suhiculiini hv])hae is 
not as great as in P. ambigua. Xeither are the pectdiar inversely 
conical tubes found in the former plant. I'rcmi P, pargantenns the 
sjores serve as the best distinguishing character, for in that si)ecies 
thev are allantoid.^ 3-4 x i The hv])hae tlicre are long an<l 
straight in l>oth trama and sul»iculum, with few or no cross walls, 
unbranched, and the hvnieniimi socm becomes decidedly Irpiciform. 
These conditions are quite at variance with those found in P, 
atiihiguii. 

The distinctive characteristics of the plant may l>e said to he 
the soft white growth, the inverted conical shajK? of some of the 
tubes, the abundant s{)<jres. lack of conspicuous cysthlia. and the 
branched hyphae with cross walls but no clantp.s. 

American collections of this s|>ecles have been com|>arcd with 
authentic materia! kindly furnished by Kev. Bresadola. the author 
of the species, and they agree in all css^itial resided s. The sjH>rc 
measurements given by the author are slightly larger titan 1 find 
in bfjth American and luiropean material, but the difference is 
n^ligible. Kev, Brcsadola also states that cystidia are present in 
the Euroj^ean plant, and on examining his material I find the same 
condition of affairs as described al)Ove for .American material. In 
fact, the agreement of .\merican and iMirojtean material is in all 
particulars much closer than is ordinarily the case l>ctween s|)ccies 
so widely separated. 
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PoRiA ferrugixosa (Schratl.) Fr., Syst. Myc. i: 378. 1821 

Descril)tion, Fries, 1 . c.: Effusus, crassus, ferrugineo-spadicens, 
jx)ris subrotundis inaequalibus, 

Inaequalis, saei>e interniptus, diiriis, }i-i imc. crassus, oninino 
excar n is. Pori mediae magnitudinis, suboidiqui, a<aite. 

Ad truncos Alneos. Aest. 

Rcdcscription: Effused for several centimeters on decorticated 
wood or rarely on bark ; annual or at times perennial, 0.5-5 
thick, mostly inseparable, when young and growing with a brown 
tawny pubescent margin less than i mm. l)road, when mature losing 
this and l>ecoming entirely fertile; subiculum eery thin, usually not 
more than 0.5 mm. thick, fibrous, scarcely discernible in thin fructi- 
fications; tubes frecpieiitly oblique, in one or rarely as many as 
* four layers, 1-2 mm. long each season, not distinctly stratified in 
perennial st)ecimens, brown within or the older layers somewhat 
whitish ]>ul)e scent under a lens ; the mouths cinnamon, sayal browm, 
or snuff brown, usually entirely without sheen though in some 
specimens a slight silkiness may be detected, unchanging on drying 
and the colors constant in herbarium specimens, subcircular to sub- 
angular, the dissej)iments at most of only medium thickness and 
heconiing thinner at maturity, even and entire except where grow- 
ing in oblique situations, averaging 4-6 per mm.; s[)ores oblong- 
ellipsoidal or oblong, hyaline, 4.5-5 X2-3/J1; setae more or less 
abnn<lant. rather short and sharp [winted, typically projecting 15- 
30 it beyond the hasidia, 5-7 diameter; hvphac straight and rigid, 
brown, no cross walls except rarely in the young h^pliae, jio clamps, 
simjile, 2-3 fi diameter. 

( )t\ dead woo<i of , lrrr, . /biiL?. Faijus, Pruuus, Populus. Saiix, 
rimiis, Qucrcits, Hrliihi. Ostrya. and perhaps other deciduous 
trees. 

F.iaJMiHcd; North Conway and Crawford Notch, 
N. Jl.; Cold Sjtring Harbor, Cranberry l>ake, X’aughns, Karner, 
Crown Point, and Mechanicsvitlc. N. V.; Greenwood Furnace, 
Pa.; Oxford and (.'incinnati, Ohio; .\nn Arbor ami New Rich- 
mond, Mich.; ICdgemont, 111 .; Kvaro, Mont.; Bellrngham, Wash.; 
( >ntario, Canada. 

Apt>arently the s]>ecies may be e\t^te<l on all kinds of deciduous 
woods, but tione have yet l)een seen on a coniferous substratum. 
It apjxiars to l)e a species more abundant in tite north and no 
specimens have been examined from .south of Ohio. Ordinarily 
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the plant does not separate readily from the substratum and old 
specimens are entirely inseparable. But collections have been 
noteti in which the young growing specimens on a smooth surface 
peel otf in strips. 



Fn.. r fi'rrtiijinosij. a. Spt'ciinen TruiiJ U’;j?hinvrron on .^<vr <^.5^70); 
S'uciriun frorvi Xrw H.inipshirr, on ragu-t 150^6), > i. 


When growing on an uneven surface or in a verv ohli<]ue p )sition 
the hymen turn may I)e quite uneven and nodulose or tlirown into 
distinct utninlations. Afi extreme case of this unevemtess is seen 
in specimens collected in Canada by Macoun and made the basis 
of a new s\>ecies. f\ miu oittii, by Peck. In these the plants were 
growing over old niov'^es. < )tluTwi>e they are tyjhcal V. /cr- 
nn//MOA'a. 

I sually the species is annual or at least ni ist of the collections 
e.xamiiied are of the annual type. Idle greatest <leiiarture from 
this condition that ha^ come under observation is in s|»ecimens on 
. /c('r from W ashington. conecte<! f>y W eir. In these, four layers 
of tuljcs are present. W hen cut with a sliarp knife and examined 
under a lens these layers rjf tubes are fairly distinct, but to tlic 
naked eye they are not sharply separaterl. Idle hvnietiial stir fare 
of old weathered specimens occasionally fades out to grav. 

The athniries of tlie s])ecie> arc with l\ I'ifii'ola Schw., for which 
a l)etter name is |)rol>aldy /’. ( 7>mjn7r.v) Uiutis Karst. From 
til is s|)ecies it is distinct in tlie s^M>rcs. wdiich there arc cvlindric 
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and measure 6-7 x 2 /x, consequently longer and more slender in 
proportion than in P. jcrruginosa. In most cases there is an addi- 
tional difference in the setae, which here project only 15-20/Ji (PI. 
I, figs. 3-4), or at most not more than 27 /x, beyond the basidia, 
while in P. viticola they are usually niucli longer, sometimes pro- 
jecting as much as 6o/x beyond the basidia. However, a few col- 
lections of P. fitkola have been noted in which this distinction 
does not hold, but in which the setae are quite like those of P. fcr- 
niijinosa. In such cases the imixjrtance of the spores as a distin- 
giiisliiiig cliaracter is much enhanced. Of course, some collections 



Fii:. 4. 0, Hyphac of P. ferni()i)i(}sa : b. Sport s. 


do not contain s{xires, and other cliaracters must be used in dis- 
tinguisliing between this s[)ccic.s and its allies. However, the dif- 
ference Itetween the setae in ordinarv' cases is striking, cspcciallv 
it they be compared side liy side under the microscope. Occasion- 
ally the hymen ium of P. z-i/ko/u is somewhat daedaloid— a condi- 
tion never seen in P. frrrugmosa. 

Porta margDirl/d Peck is a similar sj^ecics on coniferous wood, 
hut its sp(jre character > arc th<ise of /\ z'iticoJa. 

The decay caused l)y this fungus is of the general deligni tying 
tyt^e, pro<lucing a uniform whitening and softening of the sap- 
wood. No striking characteristics are shown hy it. The fungus is 
appa'^entlv not an organism indticing rapid decav, and as it is 
almost entirely confined to the smaller branches is not of great 
economic imixirtaiice in producing timber loss. 

PoRiA NiCREscKNS Brcs., .Vtti Accad. Rovereto HI 3: 83. 1897 

Original Dcscrif>tioii: Late eftusa — snbiculo membranaceo, stra- 
mineo, facile separabili, 1-1.5 crasso; tubulis concoloribus, 
usque ad 2 mm. longi.s; jx^ris parvis, suhrotundis. in vegeto albis, 
dein pallide carneo-violaccis, dennim nigrescentibiis; lnq)his sub- 
livmenialihu.s tenuiter tnnicatis, 4-6/1. latis; s]x>ns non visis. 

IVrennans, stratosus, tul)u)is singolonim an no mm strato inter- 
medio floccoso distinctis. 
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Ad truncos emortuos Abictis pcctinatae. Hung. 

Redcsvription: Perennial, or at least often persisting for as 
much as three or four years, effused in orbicular or elongated 
patches cm. long, 2-5 cm. broad, and up to 1.5 cm. thick, 
separable at least in age, with a narrow adnate or loosening liorder 
on which partially formed pores are visible under a lens ; subicnlum 
distinct hut scarcely 0.5 mm. thick, white when fresh, more yel* 
lowish on drying; tubes in old plants in distinct layers separated 
by thin layers of context and in drying sometimes partially loosen- 
ing from each other, typically with the growth of each season not 
covering all the hymenial area produced in tile preceding season. 
1.5-5 each season, close to light vinaceous fawn (flesh 

color) when fresh, some st>ecimens drying out to cinnamon drah 
or a\'ellaneous. others to fuscous or dusky di;ab. sulKircular to 
angular, rather thick- walled, averaging 5-6 per mm., the dissepi- 
ments entire; sjxires broadly ellipsoidal to nearly gloliose, smooth, 
hyaline, 3-5 diameter ; cy.stidia none; byphae hyaline, mostly very 
thick -walled, simjde, with cross walls but no clam])s. diameter 4.5- 
7 - 5 /*• 

On rotten logs of deciduous wood, estiecially beech and liirch. 

Specimens nxiimined: North Conway. X. H.; Ithaca, lames- 
vtlle, and Catskill Mts.. X. V.; Oxford and West KIkton. Ohio; 
Frankfort. Mich. 

The characteristic features of the species a]-pear to be the flesh- 
colored tint of the hymenium ot fresh jdants, this fa<ling and 
darkening on drying; the [lectiliar ])crennial habit with the rece<ling 
growth and well-marked layers of successive years; and the very 
compact trama with thick-walled byphae as much as JSh <hanieter 
(Fig. 6, a). 

Xo s|>ecimens are at hand in which more than four layers of 
tii))es are present, and the plant is evidently not indefinitely peren- 
nial. Each layer of tul>e.s is laid down on a thin, distinct layer of 
context, anti in dried .'sj)ecimens these layers have se|)a rated to such 
an extent that they may he readily removed, one from the other. 
Moreover, the [)eculiar habit of the receding marginal growth 
suggests that at the beginning of successive 'years the byphae tliat 
have [jersisted are in local imi areas from which the curretit sea- 
son’s growth procee<ls, forming at first, on the surface of the old 
hymenium, small orbicular i>atches which giadually enlarge hut 
never or rarely cover the entire area of the old luTnenium. 
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In cross sections of the hymeninm tlie trama is seen to be very 
compact, the sections of the closely crowded, thick -walled hyphae 
giving a pseudO'CeHuIar appearance (PI. 1, fig. 2), such as is 
always found in similar sections of the hymen iuni of Pomes can- 
not us. a common perennial .se.ssile form on sj^ecies of Acer. More- 
over, Hresadola, the author of this specie.s, states that it has often 
l)ecn confused with the resupinate form of F. connatus (=^P. 
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f'ti.. 5. tti<jrcsicns. .1, \ii\v •if \fnic:!] *^tCiion ihroirj'h spo- 

rophori-. showing,' tlit vvitKrt, si j>ar:isin^ hiyers . b, Snrf.ict \ 'n\\ show- 

ir.;: thi.' faii'.iri- of growth of Ciirrmt ‘•ci^on to cowr :ho t-ntin- ^'rowth of 
ibo prc\im;s year. ' i. 

papuliiiusi. ,'rhis pseudo-parenchymatous aj)])earance is also ]jres- 
ent in the hvincniuni td l\)i\paru.c rianius I-ev. interpreted by 
the writer, which si>ecies is also often entirely resupinate. has a 
flesh-colored hymeninm when fresh, the s]xyres being similar. 

1 lowever. that s\>ecics tines not become noticeably darker on dry- 
ing. nor is it ever ]K?rcnnial. In the present species the hynteniiim 
in soine collections is now ([uite blackish or smoke-colored. 

The identitv of .American collections rests in part on the opinion 
of Rev. Ilresadola. its author, who so referred specimens of one 
of the collections cited aI>ove. In addition he has very kindly 
comm»j)icated to the writer a small |X)rtion of co-type material 
wliich has been carefully examined and with which the writerbs 
s})ecimcns agree quite fully. The original description says " sporis 
non visisT and. curiously enough, they are rarely found in dried 
.American sjH*cimcns, hiit have been found abundantly in fresh 
material. In the co-tyi)e material tltey are absent from the aj)par- 
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ently well-developed and matured j)art of the hymeniuni, as are 
also the basidia^ but on examining the forming tubes on the mar- 
ginal growth a number of spore-like bodies, the counterparts of 
the S[K)res found in fresh American collections, were encountered. 
They w'cre not attached to basidia, but in all probability represent 



Fiiu 6. »z, Thick walled hyphac charactrrisiic of /■’. fiiyj'ejern j ; h. Spores; 
L- n.ist\!iiiin with 4 spores. 


the s[>orcs of tlie siKX'imen. In [)raclically all cases basidia and 
s[M:trcs are uniformly absent from the tul>es of well-develope<l 
sjKX'iniens ( I, figs. 1-2). 

liresadola’s specimens were said to have grown on the w(X)d of 
pt'ctinata, a coniferous suh>tratum, while all American col- 
lections so far examined have been from the wood of dethduous 
trees. 

Ur. MnrrilP considers tliis jdant not si>ecifically distinct from 
P. undata fleers.) Bros., and gives, among others. P. odora Peck 
and I\dyf^orus bronifiti Pal), as synonyms. P. odora w'as recently 
described' by myself as having allantoid s;M)res which w»)ukl re- 
move the jjossibility of its [jeing connected with the jiresetU 
species. Since the pnblicatimt of Dr. Murrill's opinion I have re- 
examined specimens from T'eck’s tyi>es and have thoroughly con- 
\inced ntyself tliat niv former statement was correct. I have 
found abundant allantoid sf»ores attached to 4-stcrignwte basidia. 
As previously stated, the older parts of the hymenium in this col- 
lection are not in s{y)rulating condition, but tow'ard the margin of 

1 Mycolo«ia 13; 1021. 

2 R.il. V, 5 r,ttc Mil's. ^05-^06: 97-09. 1919. 



V.IOIHKV ■> 

VS()Xl‘jaHH>iH Vl>iO.( 

sx?iJS3>i:>i\ viHo.i 1 
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the fructification I find the spores as described. My sectional 
preparations have been exhibited to other members of the Botany 
Department at this institution and all have agreed that no other 
interpretation is possible. On the other liand, I have repeatedly 
demonstrated the connection of the globose spores of P. nigrcsccns 
with their basidia (Fig. 6, c). Consequently these plants can not 
represent the same species, although so similar that at present the 
writer is not aware of any separating characters other than the 
siKires and the basidia. The basidia of P. nigrcscens are ‘large, 
5-7 /I in diameter, while those of P. odnra arc tcuch smaller, only 

I have not recently examined P. broom ci as distributed by 
Rai>enhorst (Fung. Kur. 2cyo4), and sf>ecimens are not at present 
available. My judgment would be. however, that it represents 
what 1 have [previously referred to Polyporus rigidus Lcn\ This 
plant is only rarely |>ileate, and when resiqpinate I find it very 
difticnlt to di slingnish, inicroscopivaily and macro scopically, from 
thin light 'Colored forms of P. nigrrscois. 

State Oh.i.kck, 

I’ESNSVIAANIA. 

Em’Lanatiuv of F‘j.ate I 

I'ie. I. P. nigri'ict'ns. MicraphotoKr:jph of cross;- section of hyiiieniuni, 
'• 1 60. 

ri2. 2 . X 320 , shou'in.iT tlu- absence of basidia in wcll-dcvdopcd 

''■vciriuns: .also the pectsliar tliick-w.aIUcl byithae that a pseudo-cdUdar 
;il'|K arance to the trania. 

I'liT- 3- P- fcrruijinosti. Microphoto>;raj>b nf crnss-section of the hyir.ctiiunv 
■- sluivvini: the .afmndant set.ac. 

Fiir. 4. S.ante, .Vo, showinir the sitae. 

^!jcr<>pVlo'o,!^^.lph of cross-sixtinn of the hyntcniuni. 

'• !bo, 

Kije- b. showing the occasional cv^tidi.i .as .at n. 



UREDINALES COLLECTED BY FRED J. 
SEAVER IN TRINIDAD* 

J. C. Akthuk 

\o attem]>t has heretofore l>een maile to eruimervite the rusts of 
Trinidad. The j)rcsent list of 71 sjjecies makes a creditable he- 
^innin^. Prol)ahIy two or three times this number may lie found 
when a more thorou^di e.xploration is made. Over 160 s|)ecies are 
already known for the islatni of IVirto Rico, and alxiut the same 
number for C uba. Porto Kico has not one tenth the area of Cuba, 
and Trinidad has not quite one half the area of Porto Kico, but 
has a diversified to]K)j^rai)hv and nearness to the mainland that will 
doubtless lar),a*ly compensate for lessenetl area. 

The island of Trinidad lies so close to the coast of South 
America tliat it is more pruj)erly considered a jiart of the soutliern 
continent rather than of the northern. Its flora is exclude! I from 
the volumes of the Xorth .Vmerican h’lora. 

The collections made lyv Dr. Seaver were obtained during' the 
six weeks between March i aiul .\pril 14, iqJl. The visit to the 
island was made in the company of Dr. X. I.. Pritton,* who sup- 
l)he<I a ])retiminary determination ot the hosts in the field. I he 
hosts have since been checke<l over by Mr. Percy Wilson at the 
herbarium of the Xew ^^^^k Botanical (lardcn. 

It is worthy of note that althouj^h Dr. Seaver jjave his chief 
attention to other j^^oups of fun|;i. yet he was a)j!e to secure 
collections of I’redinales. which have yielde<i yi siKxdcs (*f ru^ts. 
3 bcin|^ new, or 4 incliulin^' tlie one su])plicd by Mr. Xowell, as 
well as fjuite a number that arc little known. 

In the followin)^ list space has l>een economized by oinittinj^ the 
exact localities, except for new species, and by referring; to the 
])age of the seventh volume of the Xorth American Plora, where 

* Onitributiori tnini the Bot.mjc.il Drpnrtmt nt ot riinlui (.’ni\rr^ity Ayts 
cultural H.xpr,Ttn5<'ni Station, 

5 For a detaiUd account 01 this trip, stc Jotirnal of thr Sew Vurs B .'anjcil 
<i.arfl»n for Ntay. iOj[. 
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the synonymy can be found, so far as that work has Ijeen puldished. 
All collections, except the one noted, are to be credited to Dr. 
Seaver, ^nd the date of collection is March-A[>nl, 1921. Num- 
bers 26, 33, 39, 41, 46, 47, 30, 52-57, thirteen in all, or eighteen 
per cent, are short-cycle sj>ecies, the remaining hftV'eight are vari- 
ous forms of long-cycle s[)ccies. 

1. CoLEOSPORiUM IcoMOEAE (Schw.) Hurr. N. A. F. 87 

On /pohwca (/la/tra (Aubb) Choisy, If, 3^/3, 32p/; 

Ipomoca sp.. II, 32J4, 33^3- A common rust in its iireclinial stage 
throughout trojucal America. 

2. Phakocsoka Crotoms (Cooke) Arth. X. A. F. 104 

( )n Croton gossyplf(f}iiun L., II, 3^33. 3424; C. hirtus L’Her., 
n, 3/op. This nist was described by P. Hennings (Hedwigia 35: 
251. 1896) under the name Vredo crotouicola. on Croton grandu- 

losus from Argentina. 

3. f^iiAKOpsoRA Mkiromiae Arth. Bull. Torrey Club 44; 509. 
1917 

On Mcihomin snpimi ( Sw.) Britton, If, 31Q3; \f. friflora (L.) 
Knntze, II, jg6o. 

4. Ceroti'lium Gossyph (Digerh.) Arth, X. A. F. 187 
On if OSS Y pi uni sp.. II. 2033. 33SS. 

5. Kaveneua Indicoeerae Tranz, X. A. F. 144 
On*lndigofcra suffniticoso Mill. ( 7 . . I«/V L.). 3077. 

6. Pkospodium ApPENDicri.ATUM (Wiiit.) Artli. X. A. F. 160 
( )n Tecoma Stans (I..) juss.. III. 3 /^* 343 ^^' 

7. Prospodium suppressum sp. nov. 

(\ Pycnia ami)higcnous. numerous, blackish-brown, inconspicu- 
ous, sul)cuticular. conic, small, about \00fi broad and a1>out same 
height; ostiolar filaments wanting. 
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II. Uredinia at first (primary) amphigenous, interspersed 
with the pycnia in circular groups 2-4 mm. across on somewhat 
larger discolored spots, afterward (secondary) hypophyllous, scat- 
tered, minute, 0.1-0.2 mm. in diameter, soon naked, pulverulent, 
chestnut-brown; paraphyses few or wanting; urediniospores flat- 
tened laterally seen from flattened side globoid or somewhat obo- 
void, 23-32 by 25-40 /i, seen from narrow side obovate, and appar- 
ently acute above; wall with a hygroscopic layer, the inner layer 
firm, cinnamon-brown, 3/1 thick, the cuticle and subcuticular layers 
colorless, verrucose-echinulate with close-set, blunt projections on 
the flattened sides, becoming much longer on the narrowed sides 
and, as the s|X)res are ordinarily seen, appearing like a coarse 
fringe. S~ 7 wide, extending around the s{X)re, the pores 2, dis- 
tinct. one in center of each flattened side. 

III. Telia liviK)phvllous. in loose groups, at first biillate, soon 
naked, somewhat pnlverulent, chocolate-brown, ruptured cuticle 
noticeable; teliosiX)rcs ellipsoid, 21-24 by 25-34/1, rounded above 
and l>elow. slightly constricted at septum ; wall dark chestnut- 
brown. uniformly 2-3/1 thick, sparingly and evenly verrncose; 
pedicel colorle.ss, as long as sjx)re, slender, tapering downward, the 
appendages obsolete. 

' On Tahcbuia (Bignouiaceae), I^ns Lilas, March 24-28, O, If, 
3350 (type) ; Pointe Gourde, March 31, If, III, ^^oS; Forest, 
Siparia Quarry, April 8, IH, 352 ( 5 ; f^ady Chancellor Road, March 
14. II, iii, ;j 8 o. The group of species to which this new species 
belongs is im^^ertectly understood. There are probably quite a 
number of them, but at present the collections arc fre<juently un- 
named or listed under the genus lycdo or Puccinia. and liave not 
been brought together for comparative study. 

8. Ur()MYCES affims Wint. Iledwigia 24: 25c). 1885 

On Hypoxis di'CHmhi’iis L., II, 3/02. 31QQ. 338/. The* aecia 
and telia of this species were found in Missouri in 1883 by 
Demetrio, the earliest collection of the rust known, but so few 
nrediniostx)rcs were present that they were not mentioned in the 
original description. Since that time many collections showing 
abundance of uredinia have been taken in the eastern United 
States, and recently the tropical collections, wliich show only 
uredinia and are usually reported under the names rrrdo Hy- 
poxidis ('Bres.) P. Ilenn. and Vredo globtdosa .Arth.. have l>een 
referred to the same species. 
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9. Uromyces atpendiculatus (Pers.) Fries, N. A. F. 257 
On Phaseolus sp., 3^49. 

10. Uromyces bidenticola (P. Henn.) Arth. Mycologia 9: 71. 
1917 

On Bidcns pUosa L., II, 307$, 3190. 

IT. Uromyces columbianus Mayor, Mem. Soc. Neuch. 5: 467. 

1913 

On Mdanihera aspcra (Jacq.) Steiut.. I, IT, 3243; II, 323^, 
3301. 

12. Uromv('es Dolk'iioij Arth. X. A, F. 258 
On Ciijan Cnjan (I..> Mills])., 302^^, 3333, 34^7- 

13. U RO M vr ICS 1 1 El >Y .s.\ k 1 - i»A N I r i; la 7 1 ( S('l) w . ) Far] . N . A . F. 248 

On Mcibomia Scorp'mrus ( SwA Kunlze, y/g./ .■ M. affinis (Sch.) 
Knntze. 330^- 

14. I'RfiMYCE.s Howe I Peck, X. A. F. 264 
On Asclcphs Curassarica L., H, 3304. 

15. Uromyces Janiphae (Wint.) Arth. Mycologia 7: 190. 1915 

On \[iiniitof 3/(7hi7i()/ O..) Cockerell, If, 326S. 327^. 3423. 
Uredinia of this rust are common in tropical America, hut the 
aecia aiul telia have only been found in Mexico. 

16. Ur<)MY('KS LFpTOPKKMi's Svdow. X. .V. F. 224 

On Lasa iV i.f sp . , II. 402, 3477. 

% 

17. Uromyces major Artli. (rrrdo ufnohiHs MthA, X. A. F. 225 
On Sporoholits hidicus 1 1..1 K. Pr.. U, 30Q3. 

18. Uromyces XErR«K\\Kri Diet. X. A. F. 258 
On Clitoria ntbigiuosa Jiiss., IT. III. 3206, 3292. 

19, Uromyces proem ixf.ns (DC.) Pass., N. A. F. 259 
On Chamacsyct' htrta f L.') Millsp.. 29OA. 2973. 3302. 3436, 332S, 
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20. Ukomyces Scleriae ]{enn. N. A. F. 233 
On Sclcria mclolcuca Schlecht. & Cham., II; 3299. It has been 
reiwrtcd from Cuba, Porto Rico, and southern Brazil. 

21. Uromyces Wulffiae-stenw'.eossae Diet. Ann. Myc. 6: </>. 
i(>o8 

On U^ulffia haccata (L. f.) Kuntze, I, 297/; II, iii, 32././; I. II. 
iii. 323/. 

22. PucciNiA Acmsti Arth. N. A. F. 471 
On Acfiistus arborcscens Schlecht., I, 3/7«S’. 3227, 332^. 

23. P u cc I N I A AEOV I X ( >CT JAMS 11 oKvav . . \ uu . Mvc. 3 : 22 . I <^5 
On Cydista acqainoctialis ( h. ) Miers. II, 3092. 

24. Pucci XIA AXGUSTATOIDES R. K. StOUC. N. .\. F. 35 1 
On Rynchosf'ora cyf^eroldcs <S\v.) Mart.. HI, 2976. 

25. Pucci XIA ANTio^uiEXsis Mavor, X. A. F. 347 

On diffusHs \'alil. H, iii, 3337, 3393; 111 . 3269. The 

three collections show many l -celled teliosj^ores ( niesos|K)res 1. and 
the few telios|)orcs found on 3337 and 3393 were all 1 -celled, which 
would entitle these two collections to he entered umler the ^^enus 
i'roinycrs. The Tiuml>er of telios|K)res present are too few. how- 
ever, to warrant the introduction of a new name. 

26. Pucci N I A A K E C M AV A LET A E S { )ej; . , \ 11 . SoC . Ci . .\ TJ'. 12: 67. 

1881 

( )n rrrillca Scnann (I..) H. B. K., 2966. 3/33. 3/39. 33-/3. 

3479 > 

27. IT'cciNiA UiGNoxiACKAKUM Sj)e^. All. Soc. Ci. .\rg. 26: n. 

1888 

( )n Hifjnoniaccac. HI. 3333, 337<S\ 

28. I’uccixiA Caxxae iWint.) P. Henn. X. .\. 1 C 380 
( )n Canmi sp.. 11 . 3/05, 320/, antttdhiatca I... 

11, 2969. 3 ^> 9 ^. 37/“^- T latter hr>st has not lieforc 

\)ttn reix>rted. 
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29. Puccini A deform ata Berk. & Curt. N. A. F. 294 
On Olyra latifolia L., ii, III, 34 J 4. 

30. PucciNiA Eupatorh-columbtani Mayor, Mem. Soc. Xeuch. 

5: 514- 1913 ' 

On Eupatorium imilacfolntm H. B. K., II, III, 356*7. 

31. PucciNiA Gouaxjae Holwav, Ann. Myc. 3: 21. 1905 

On Gouank polygama (Jaerj.) Urban, IT, 303 j, 3432, jopo^ 
3334; II, III, 3438, 3113. 

32. FcrcnxiA IIelkoniak rDiet.) Arth. Bull. Torrev Club 45: 

144. 1918 

On Hcliconia psitfacoruw (L. f.) Knntze. 11 . 3202; HcUconia 
sp.. IJ. 3525, 

33. PucciNiA jiKTKRospoRA Bcrk. 6: (\irt. Jour. Linn. Soc. lo: 

356. 1868 

On ^4 hilt lion gigavtctdfi (Jacq.) IVosl. 3438. 

34. PucciNiA Hvdrocotvi.i^ (Link) Cooke, Grevillea 9: 14. 
1880 

On Hydrocotylc Ifaci'ni Rfjse, H, 3436. 

35. PucciNiA Hvptiihs (M. Cnrt.) Tr. Earle. A. F. 408 
On Hyptlx capifatij IL.) Jacq., IT. 3p68. 

36. PucciNiA nvi’TiDi.‘^-MUTABii.is Mavor, X. F. 410 

On ffyptis mutiihilis ( A. Rieli.) Hriq.. I. 3034. 3386; IF. 3103, 

3r8Q. 

37- Puccinia (?) i guava comb, nov. ( I' re Jo igthwa Arth.), X. 
A. F. 341 

On Bambos sp.. II. 2958. 3111. Although the teliospores of 
this si>ecies are not known, it is highly probable that they will 
eventually be found to conform to tbe requirements of the genus 
pMCcbiiti, and for convenience it is now so listed. 
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rf, P«mv.. m,'mn \hm i Hclay: Mi: M,wkek 

JJ5‘ 

On Salvia occidentaiis Sw., IJ, 3^^^. 

39. PuccixiA Laxtanae Farl. Proc. Am. Acad. Sci. i8: 83. 

1883 

On Priva lappithcca (L.) Pers., ^97<^, 3397- 

40. Pucci xiA Leoxotidis (P. Henn.) .\rth. N. A. F. -407 

On Lconotis ncpetacfolia (L.) R. Br., II, 32J3. 3334, 

41. PcecixiA oBLiguA Berk. & Curt.; Berk. Jour. Linn. Soc. 10: 

356. 1869 

On Metastelma sp.. 31SS, 344S, 34^8. 

42. PuccixiA 1'aia.kscex5 Arih. { Credo palluhi O, & H. |, 

X. A. F. 278 

On Zea Mays L.. II. 3103, 3110. Xo telio spores of tliis rust 
have yet been found on corn (maize), and the accia are nnktiown. 

43. PuccixiA Ruklliae (Berk. & Br.) I^^erh. X. A. F,4I5 

On Pli'cfntm Blccliinn (L.) Millsp. (/>’. Brozenci Juss.), II, 
^957> 3(^^> 3^95> Diofitiui pec f oralis ( jaetj.) Gmel. (Justicia 
pecforiilis jaetj. ), 11. 295/. 31QI. The second host is a new record 
for the species. 

44. PucciNiA Sci.ekiae { Paz.) Arth. i .lccidinm passttl<n-icohi 
P. Henn.) X. A. F. 349 

On Pu.yj'J^cra rn/>r(i L., 1. 3/22. 

45. Puccinia Seaveriana sp. nov. 

11 . LTedinia amphi^enoiis, sparsely grouped or .singly on yeb 
lowish spots, irregularly rounde<l, o. 1-0.5 ^cros.s, at fir.st bul- 
late, soon naked, .somewhat pulverulent, cinnamon- or chestinU- 
browm, niptured epidermi.s conspicuous; paraphyses peripheral, 
abundant, strongly incurved, cylindric, sometimes inclined toward 
capitate, 10-15 by 40-50^, the wall thin, i n, and jiale or colorless 
below, much thickened abrjve. 3-6 /i, and dark chest nut -brown ; 
nrediniosj)ores broadly ellipsoid or glolioid. ifLjj by 18-27/11; wall 
cinnamon-brown, thin, 1-1.5 /i, <^’loseIy and conspicuously cchimi- 
late, the j)ores 3. equatorial. 
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III. Telia not seen ; teliospores in the uredinia oblong, 25-30 by 
40-4$ /i, rounded above and below, slightly or not constricted at 
septum; wall dark chestnut-brown, uniformly thick, about j/i, 
closely and noticeably verriicose; imlicel colorless, slender, fragile, 
once length of spore or shorter. 

On Olujanlhes condcnsatus (Ivcss.) Schr. Bip. (Carduaceae) ^ 
Lady Chancellor Road, March 14, II, ?/yp; same, March 17, II, 
same. March 21, II, ^28^ (type); Olujanthes A/t 7 /mf?), 
western end of Monos Island, April 4, 11 , iii. S 459 - "^he hosts 
belong to the tril)c Vernonieae. and are ])art of a genus comprising 
about eiglit species confined to tropica! America, All the species 
are trees or shrubs, OUgantlics condensains producing the largest 
individuals known among the composites. The rust is notable for 
its alnmdance of deeply colored paraphvses. Such structures have 
been recorded for only one otfier sf secies on the tribe \>rnonieae. 
(Inly a few teliosiwres were found. The ty|>e for the species has 
been chosen to show the most characteristic and })est development 
of the urc<linia, although the presence of teliospores could not be 
demonstrated. The few teliosj)ores seen were on a collection 
which also had hut few uredinia. bhe sjtecific name is selected to 
give recogjution to tlie devotion of tlie collector of tlii.s and other 
material which* is the I>asis of this rt4M)rt. by which he has added 
greatly to the store of mycnlogica! ktiow ledge. 

46. Puccinia solanita ('Schw.) comb. nov. (.-b'cidfion 

Schw. Jour. .\cad. Sci. Philn, ll. 2: 283. 1853; Puccinia 

claviformis Lagerh. Tromsd Mus. .\arsh. 17: 53. 1895) 

On Solanum sp., 3295. Tlie ty(>e collection for ,bYi'diaj« 
solaniluni is amply represented iji the Schweinitz herbarium at the 
Philadelphia Academy of Science. An examination of this mate- 
rial shows that it bears a short -cycle rust, identical in apj^earance 
with Puccinia cUrvdormi>. The collection has also been examined 
l»y Mr. Percy Wilson and Dr. J. K. Small of the Xew York Botan- 
ical (lardcn, and they pronounce the host to be a species of 
Yn/(7Mrnjr. jx^ssibly Y. Mclongcna L. 

47. Puccinia Sckiiazzinii DeToni in Sacc. Syll, 7: 704. 188S 
On Mikania nticrantJui H. B. K.. 3327; Mikania sp., 2 p 5 < 5 , 

3-^28, 3312. 
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48. PucciNiA STRioLATA (Speg.) Arth. (P. ttKuropoda Speg.) 
N. A. F. 387 

On I resine Celosia L., I, II, J/J7. 

49. PucciNiA SUBSTRTATA Ell. & Bartli. N, A. F. 289 
On Eriochloa punctata Ham., II, 

50. PucciMA SvNEnRFXLAK P. Heiiii. Heclwigia 37: 277. 1898 

On SyncdrcUa fiodi flora (L.) Gaertn., 2 p( 5 y. 527/, 3^86; Emilia 

sonchifolia (L.) DC., jf07j. 

51. PucciNiA TUBULOSA (Pat. & Gaill.) Arth. {Urcdo paspaliada 

P. Henn.) \. A. F. 288 

On PaspaJttm paniculatum L., ii, 311^; Paspalum sp., II, 2^61, 
3183; Syntherisma digitata liitchc., II, The aecia of this 

s|)€cies occur on Sohmum ton'iim arid closely related hosts. 

52. PuccixTA Urbamaxa P. Ilenn. Hcilwigia 37: 278. i8c>8 

• On (\'alil) Kuntze. 2967, 2972, 

53. Exdophyli.um circum script I’M (Schw.) Whctzel & Olive, 

Am. Jour. Bot, 4: 49. 1917 

On Cissits sicyoidcs L.. 326j. 

54. Exdophyllvm decoi.oratvm (Schw.) Wheizel tS: Olive, 1. c. 
On Clibadium jMrriian/cHjf L., 3/77, 32^0. 

55. Exdophyli-UM W’edeliae (Earle) W’hetzel & Olive. 1 . c. 
On IVcdclia irilohata (E.) llitchc., yckHy. 

56. Enix)piiylloidk5 portoricexsis Whetzel k Olive, 1 . c. 

On Mikania sp.. 3136, 3323. 

57. PrccixiosiRA PAt.LiDLLA (Speg.) Lagerli. X. A. F. 127 
On Triumfetta sp., j?07p, 324Sb, 3232, 3310. 

58. Ureiio .Vdf.xocalymmatis P. llenn. llcdwigia 35: 249. 1896 
On Bignoniaceae, 3203, 3340^ This rust. l>oth in its sjwres and 
paraphyses, has a close re.semhiancc to species which have been 
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referred to the genus Prospodium. The paraphyses are notable 
for their scimitar shape, sharp points, and cro<^ walls. It has been 
reported on Pyrostcgia venusta, as well as on the type genus. 

59. Uredo Commelyxae Kalchbr. Grevillea ii : 24. 1882 

On Commclina cfcgans H. B. K., Sygo. 

60. Ureix) Cyathul.ae Mayor, Mem. Soc. Xeuch. 5: 584. 1913 

On Cyatfiula achyrafithoidcs (H. B. K.) Mo<j.. 

61. Ureix) maculan.s Bat. X: tiaill. Bull. Soc. Myc. Fr. 4: 98. 

1888 

On Pfaffia iresiHoldcs (H. B. K.) Kuntze, J0"(5, J250, 

62. Ureim) Maxdevjli.ae Mayor, Mem. Soc. Xeuch. 5: 591, 1913 

On Mandt'^nlh ionu'nfosa ( \"ahl ) Kuntze, ?2p7. 

63. URErx) rubescexs .\rth. Mycologia 7: 327. 1915 

On Dorstenia Contrajenv L.. yo^S. 7475. 

64, Uredo Tricuh.iak .\rth. Mycologia 9: 90. 1917 

On T rich ilia trinifoisis A. Juss.. 7703, 742/. 

65. I'redo vH fNA Arth. ^lycologia 7: 325. 1915 

Mu iF(’(/t 7 i<i Rich., 7472. 

Uredo X'lTicrs Jucl. Bih. K. .S\ . \'et.-Akad. Ilandl. 23/ 3 
26. iS<j7 

On / s[j., 7297, 

67. Aecidium Alibertiae sp. nov, 

0, Tvenia e])iphvnotis. ininierous in circular groups on discol- 
ored .spots 4-10 111m. across, prominent, subcpidermal but appear- 
ing subcuticular, flattciicd-conic, largo. i(KV2iO/i in diameter, 65- 
80 /i high; hymeniiiin flat ; ostiolar lilametits wanting. 

1. .\ecia hv[)ophyllous, op]>osite the pycnia. .diort-cvlindric, 0.3- 
0.4 lum. in diameter, deep-seated, extending halt way through the 
leaf; peridium colorless, the margin coarsely lacerate, fr^ile; 
j^rklial cells in front view angularly ellipsoid or oblong, in side 
view lanceolate, strojigly overlapi>ing, irv-20 by 30-40/*. the outer 
wall thin, 1-2 smooth, the inner wall thicker. 2-5/1. moderately 
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and closely verrticose; aeciospores globoid, 21-26 by 23-29 /x; wall 
pale or cinnamon-brown, i .5-2 ^ thick, finely and closely verrucose. 

On Aiibertia sp. (Rnbiaccae), Piarco savanna, March 15, 3^04; 
Piarco savanna, south of Dabadie, March 21, 3^86 (type) ; Meara 
savanna, ]\farch 22, 33Q6. The species is remarkable for the large 
pycnia, that are formed betieath the thin epidermis, but above the 
thick palisade cells. They are morphologically similar to sub^ 
cuticular pycnia. 

68. Afxidil'm KRASJLiEXSE Diet. Hedwigia 36: 35. itSf)7 

On Coriiia cylindrostachya R. & S., 3^4^, 3 ^ 3 f, 3 - 77 - 

69. Aeciojum Pvrsommatjs P. Henn. Hedwigia 34: loi. 

On zrrbascifolia Rich.i ?), 3J00. 

70. Aecidium delicatum sp. nov. 

0. Pycnia amphigenous. in small close groups, punctiform, 
honey-yellow, noticeable, subepidermal, globoi<I, a!>out 125^ in 
diameter. 

1. Aecia hypophylloiis, surrounding the pycnia, somewhat circi- 
nating, on yellowish S|x>ts 1-2 mm. across, low and broad, o. 5-0.8 
mm. in diameter; pcridium delicate, erect, finely erose; peridial 
cells oblong in surface view, rhomboidal iu side view, slightly over- 
lajiping, 2fv-32 ^ long, the wall colorless, the inner wall 3-5 m thick, 
finely verrucose. the outer wall thifiner. snux)lh : ae<uosjK)res glo- 
boid or ellipsoid, Pk 24 by 20-30u; w’all colorless, thin. i m, 
minutely and closely verrucose. 

On Eticharis sp. i Amaryllidaceae ) . Port of S]ain. no date, col- 
lected by N'owell anrl comnmnicated by Seaver. Little compara- 
tive study has been made of the rusts on Amaryl 1 i<!aceo\is hosts. 
Their identity is made esj)ecially difiicult by the collection of single 
stages and on hosts not fully cleter mined. 

ji. .AKrmiUM Toi'RXEFowriAK Henn. nc<iwigia 34: 338. 

1805 

On Toitrui'fortia tvmentosa Mill.. 3J78. 



Arthur: Uredinaces Collected in Trinidad 


Index to Ueedinales 

(New or newly combined names are iq bold face type) 


Aecidium AJibertiae 6- 
brasUicnae 68 
Byrsonimatis 69 
delicatum 70 
passifioricola'44 
solanitum 46 
Tournefortiac 71 
Cerotelium Gossypii 4 
Coleosporiujn Ipomoeae r 
EmlophyUoides portoricensis 55 
Endophyllum circumscriptiiTn 52 
decoloratum 53 
W'edeliae 54 

Phakopsora Meiboniiae 3 
Pro^ipodtiim append iciilatum 6 

suppresaum 7 

Piiccinia Acnisti ^2 
aeijninoctialis 23 
anKii<;tatoMes 24 
antioquiensis 25 
Arechavaletae 26 
RiSsmonlacearurn 27 
Cannae 28 
cla\iformi 9 46 
deformata 2<> 
Rnpatorii'colnnibiani 30 
Gouaniae 31 
Heliconiac 3- 
betcrospora 33 
MydrocotylfS 34 
Hyptidis 33 
llyptidis'mnlabilis 36 
ignrfVa 37 
itnpedita 38 
T.aiitanac 30 
I-eonotidis 40 
tiiacfopoda 48 
obliqua 41 
pallescens 42 
RnelUae 43 


Sclcriae 44 
Sea veriana 45 
aolanita 46 

Spcjfazzinii 47 
iflriolata 48 
svibstriata 49 
Synedrellae 50 
liibtilosa 51 
Urbaniana 52 
Puccinlosira pallidula 57 
Ravenclia Indigoferae 5 
Credo Adenocaiymmatis 58 
Commelynae 59 
crotonicola 2 
Cyathulae 60 
globulosa 8 
Hypoxidls 8 
ignava 37 
ignobiliA 17 
maculans 6i ^ 
Mandevillae 62 
paspalicola 51 
rjbescens 63 
T rich ilia e 64 
\icina 63 
\'iticis 66 
Cromyces afbnis 8 
appcndiculauis 9 
bidmticola jo 
folimibianus n 
DoUcholi 12 
1 U dy sari-pa I'i evil at i 13 
iiowei S4 
laniphac 15 
lep’odcrinns 16 
niajor 17 
Xeurocarpi jS 
procminens 19 
^\^ll^liae■stenoglossae 2t 
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Abutilon giitanteuin 33 
Acnistus arborescens 22 
Alibertia sp. 67 
Asclepias Curassavica 1 + 
Bambos sp. 37 
Bidens pilosa 10 
Bignoniaceae 7, ^7, 3? 
Blechxim Blcchuni 43 
Rrownei }3 

Ryrsoniina verbasci folia 6p 
Cajan Cajan 12 
Canna sp. 28 
Cham.at>>-cf hirta iq 
sityoides 53 

Clibadiiitu surinanitTise 54 
Clitoria rubi^ino.sa jS 
Coniinelina tit gans 5g 
Cordia cylin<lrosfachya 68 
Croton glandiilosiis 2 
gossypifoHiiiii 2 
hirtus 2 

Cyalhida achyranthtiiJts 60 
Cydista ac<ininoctiaIis 23 
(ry pints dirTiisus 25 
Dorstenia Con‘ra3i'r\a 63 
Emilia snncbifoli.i 50 
Ertochlna p'.incr.ara 40 
Eucharis sp, 70 
Eupatorinm inuSarf^dium 30 
• fOs-sypTini: sp. 4 
Goaania poIyi;an:a xt 
Ffydrocoty 34 

Flypoxis dfCiimb^ns ^ 

Flyjitis 3.^ 

mutabilfs 3P 
Iri'iigoftra ‘.ut’tnit tc ‘sa 
Ipomoea ghbra : 

Irosini- Crlosia 4'^ 


Host Index 

La.saicis sp. 16 
Leonolis ncpetaefolia 40 
Mandevilta tonicntosa 62 
Manihot Manihot 13 
Maranta anmdinacca 28 
Mribomla aftinis 13 
Scorpiurus 13 
supina 3 

Mt'Ianthera aspera 11 
Motastclnia sp. 41 
Mikania niicrantha 47 
sp. 47. 56 

Oliganthrs coiidensatus 45 
Milieri 45 
Olyra latifoUa 2g 
Fb'ispahim pan icu la turn 5J 
Passiflora rubra 44 
Pfatba iresinnitles 61 
Fhasfidus sp. 0 
Priva lappulacea 35 
Rynchospora cyptroidts 24. 
Sahia occidintaljs 38 
Sobn-onv sp, 46 
Sporoboliis intlicu.s 17 
Synednl'a nodtfloia xo 
Svnthrrisma digital,! 5t 
l^hvhlUA S|) 7 
Tccoma St.ms 6 
Tournefortia tontmtosa 7: 
Trichiii.! irinitinsis 64 
Triiimti’t'.! sp. 57 
l.Vvilha .Siriana 26 
\"3!crian'!>des cay^nn, nsis 52 
\'itrx sp. 66 
W'cdcli.! J.!Ci|uini 65 
trilobata 55 
U iiltlia b.iccata 21 
?:va M.ays 42 


P< f«r>i, K r ' VI vf:h> i t i , 

L.\f.SVFTTr,, I S PI AV V. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF FUNGI— XXXIII 


\Vn.LrAM A. MuBsiLt. 

(With Plates 2-9) 

The last article of this series, devoted to B oleins luteus, Tylopi- 
Ins alboater, and Annillaria nardosmia, appeared in Mycvlogia for 
March, 1920. To illustrate the species included in the present 
article, I shall use photographs made from the fresh specimens. 

Chanterel floccosus Schw. 

Flocco.se Chanterel 

Pileiis elongated trum]XJt-shai>ed to {iinnel-sha|>ed. dosed at the 
top when very young, heconiing deeply infiindihulifonn, firm, 
fleshy, gregarious to subcespitose, 5-14 cm. broad. io-t 8 cm. high; 
surface flfx'cose. with persistent or evanescent scales, bright- yellow 
when young, some shade of orange when mature, fading at times; 
margin concolorous. rarely tinged with lilac, undulate, involute 
when dry ; context thin, white, sweet, edible ; hymenium cremeous 
at first, then ixdiraceons. rarely pale-umber tinged with lilac, finally 
ochraccous-browti throughout ; lamellae thick, close, narrow, decur- 
rent. repeatedly forked, branching or anastomosing; s[X)res ellip- 
soid. smooth, ochraccou-s, 14.x 7 /j; stij:>e short, glabrous or hairy, 
whit is! 1 at the base when Aoung, htvoniing cremeous or ocliraceous. 

This sjiecies. whicli was originally described from the Pocono 
Mountains in Pennsylvania, is large, handsome, and e<lible. It is 
to be looked for in damp places in dense woods throughout most of 
the eastern United States, occurring from Maine to Alabama and 
west, even to Oregon and Washington. It can not be called com- 
mtm. although I have at times found it fairly alnmdant in favored 
sjxjts. The illustration i.s taken from a handsome photograph 
made in October, 1921, at Mount ^'ernon, New York, by Mr. 
A. W. Dreytms, and donated by him to the Garden herbarium. 
It shows well the j'lccnliar and characteristic appearance of the 
surface of the pi lens in it.s younger stages. 
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Clitocyte phyllophiU (Pers.) Qud. 

LeAF^LOVING CtITOCYBE 
Plate 3. X I 

Pileiis fleshy, convex or plane, Itecoming depressed or umbilicate, 
obtuse, solitary or cespitose, 4-7 cm. broad; surface smooth, dry, 
white, silvery on the margin beiause of thc^ silky veil; lamellae 
moderately broad, suhdistant, adnate or slightly decnrrent, white, 
becoming yel low ish-och racoons ; spores ellipsoid, 6-^ x 3-5 ; stipe 

etpial, stuffed or hollow, tough, downy and incurved at the base, 
spongy within, White, sometimes eccentric, 5-7 cm, long, 5-8 mm, 
thick. 

A well-known Eiiro[)ean s]>ecies found in the eastern United 
States from New England to North Carolina and west to Wiscon- 
sin. As its name implies, it is fond of fallen leaves and sticks in 
woods. Peck does not list it as edible and I have not experimented 
with it, but when it has been tried out it will very probably he 
found among the edible si>ccies. The photograph was made from 
plants collected at Stockbridge, Massachusetts. October 3. igii. 

Clitocybe subhirta Peck 

Slightey-uairy Ci.rrocYUE 

Plate X I 

Pileus convex or nearly plane, sometimes slightly depressed, .2.5- 
7 cm. broad; surface at first liairy-tomentose, then nearly glal»rous. 
pale-yellow or buff. l)et‘oming wliitish, margin inclined; lamellae 
crowded, adnate or decurrent, whitish or jiale-yellow ; s| Hires sub- 
gloliose, 4"5 ; stij>e nearly equal, stuffed or hollow, sonietimev 
eccentric. 2.5-5 f>-io mm. thick. 

A rare species, descrilied from Prewcrton. .\ew ^\)rk. and 
known only from this state and Massachusetts. Its edible ({uali- 
ties have not lieen tested. The photograph was made from plants 
collectefl at Stockbridge. Massacliusctts. in October. 

Melanoleuca Tbompsoniaca Murrill 

T HOM FSON’s M EI.ANOLKI’CA 
PUt€ 5. y I 

Pileus large and attractive, convex to plane with a broad uml>o, 
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sometimes splitting with age, gregariousi reaching lo cjn. broad; 
surface dry, glabrous, somewhat rimose, flavous over the whole 
surface when young, becoming dark-luteous at the center and 
flavous or cream-colored toward the margin; context thin, white 
or yellowish; lamellae adnate, beaming slightly sinuate and seced- 
ing, rather crowded and narrow, lemon-yellow when young, be- 
coming flavo-luteous with age, brownish on drydng; spores sub- 
globose, smooth, hyaline, 5-7 stipe long, equal, longitudinally 
striate, glabrous, lemon-yellow, fleshy, firm, 14 cm. long, 2-2.5 
thick. 

-■\n attractive \ellow species descrilfcd ]>y Peck in 1873 from 
Bethlehem, New York, as Agarkits flair sc cns, but this name had 
already been assigned to a si^jecies of A<jaricus by W'allroth forty 
years before. It has been fountl on and about old pine stumps in 
New York, Massachusetts, and North Carolina. So far as I 
know, it has not been tested for edibility. The photograph was 
made from plants collected by Dr. Tliompson and myself at Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, C)ctober 3, 1911. 

Melanoleuca eduriformis Murrill 

R ATH FJi-TOUGH M KL A NOLFA’ CA 
Vhw C, . 

Iblcus rather thin. l)ecoming expanded or sliglnlv depressed, 
gregarious to siilKe.s[nTose. reaching to cm. broad; surface smfXJth. 
glabrous, jKtlislicd, hygrophanous when wet, not viscid, isabelline 
to fulvous, scarcely darker at i!ie center; margin concolorons. some- 
what lobed; context white, with fragrant odor and very pleasant, 
rnealv to nuttv flavor; lamellae sinuate, rather narrow, crowded, 
white, unchanging; stx>rcs ellipsoid, smoiAh, hyaline. 5-f)x2-3^; 
stij>e larger alxive or below, rather irregular, pale-yellowish, white 
at thetq^x, smooth, glaluous. holbrw, 8 cm. long. 1.5-2 cm. thick. 

Describeil and known only from sjKxdmcns collected in moist 
leaf-mold in the New York Botanical (lardcn, .\ngnst 29. 1911, 
The i/histration is from these sjx^'imens. whicli were not te.steii for 
edibility, 

Galerula Hypni iBatstdD Murrill 

^ I OSS- £-t rV I NG G A t.ER U 

Vhu- - V 1 

Pileus thin, membranous, suixonic or campanulate. obtuse or 
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papillate, 5-15 mm. broad ; surface glabrous, hygrophanous, watery- 
cinnamon or subochraceous and striatulate when moist, becoming 
paler when dry, often fading to yellowish or buff ; margin usually 
striate; lamellae thin, broad, distant, adnate, ventricose, white or 
whitish, t>ecoming ochraceous-yellow, often whitish- floccose on the 
edges; spores ovoid, pointed, smooth, uniguttulate, &-i2x5-7^; 
cystidia flask-shaped, 40-45^ long, S-iOp. thick at the base; stipe 
slender, fiexuous, hollow, smooth or slightly silky-fibrillose, downy 
or pniinose at the apex, with a white mycelioid tonientum at the 
base, whitish or pallid, varying to fuliginous. 2.5-5 J^bout 

T mm. thick ; veil slight, evanescent. 

A dainty little plant occurring commonly among mosses or 
grasses in shaded places throughout Euro[>e and temperate North 
America and occasionally found on high mountains in tropical 
America. The specimens figured were collected in the New York 
Botanical Garden in August, 191 r. 

Gymnopilus flavidellus Murrill 

'S'Kt.r.owisH Gymxocilu.s 
P htc S, V I 

Pi lens convex to plane or sliglitly <lepressed, gregarious or suh- 
cespitose, 5 -5 cm. broad; surface dry or moist, smooth, glabrous, 
not striate, melleous to txrhraceous or luteotis at the center; margin 
entire, cream-colored ; context yellowish, with mawkish, slightly 
hitter taste; lamellae adnate or sinuate with a decurrent t(X)th. 
rather crowded and narrow, pale-yellow to lerniginons ; s|>orcs 
ovoid, minutely echinulate. ferrtiginous. 8-9 x 5A»^; ^lipe sul>eqtial. 
solid to hollow, pale-yellow to yellowish-brown, jirninnsc at the 
a[)ex. whitish-mvcclioid at the base. 3-5 cm. long. 3 5 mm. thick; 
veil arachnoid, fugacious. 

Described and figured from s|>ecimens collecled on a chestnut 
stung) in woods in the New York Botanical Garden. Septeml>cr 9. 
191 1. It occurs on dead wood of various deciduous and coniferous 
trees throughout most of tem[>erate North America and has l>een 
found al.so in Bermuda. S[>ecie5 of this genus have not been suf- 
ficiently tested for edibility and should be avoided for the present. 
Some •)! them are knowu to be jxjisonous. 
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Hebeioma luteum Murrill 

Egg-vellow Hebeloma 

Pbtr X I 

Pileus large, thick, fleshy, convex to plane, solitary, 5-10 cm. 
broad; surface smooth, glaljrous, viscid, luteous; margin ochra' 
ceous, entire, not striate; lamellae sinuate, ventricose, crowded, 
melleous to ferruginous; sjxjres ellipsoid, smooth, subfulvous in 
mass, melleous under the microscope, 7-8.5 x 4-5 ;i; stipe equal or 
tapering upward, smooth, dry, glabrous. |)earjy'White, 5-7 cm. long, 
7-15 mni. thick; veil fibrillose, slight, evanescent. 

Described, figured, and known only from .s[>ecjniens collected on 
tlte ground in worlds near Stockbridge, Massachusetts, early in 
September, iptr. This is another genus that is too difficult and 
too imperfectly known a.s yet to lie recommended to amateur 
invcophagists. 

New Youk Hutank.vl <;AKUhN, 



THE OPHIOBOLUS CAUSING TAKE-ALL OF 
WHEAT 


H. M, FiTzrATRiCK, H. K. Thomas, an*d R, S. Kirdy 
(With Plate lo anp i Tkxt Fiofre) 

The discovery of perithecia of a species of Oplitobolus in July. 
1 9^0, at East Rochester, Xew York, on wheat plants showing 
characteristic symptoms of the take- all disease was reported in an 
earlier paper/ Subsequently additional collections of the fungus 
have been made in scattered localities in New ^'ork, and rcix^rts 
of its occurrence in other states have been received. The fungus 
has also been obtained in pure culture, and repeated inoculations 
have demonstrated it to be the causal organism of the take-all dis- 
ease. Normal perithecia with mature asci and spores have devel- 
oped in culture, and a comparative study shows the organism used 
in the inoculations to be identical with tliat collected in the field. 
A paper dealing with the various aspects of the experimental work 
and embracing a discussion of the parasitism of the fungus has 
been submitted tor ptddication.' In the present pajier only tacts 
bearing on the identity of the organism are considered. 

In the historical and bil)Iiograj)hic discussion of the take-all dis- 
ease prepared by Stevens^ a number of papers are cited in which 
the discovery of ])erithecia of OpJiioboJus in connection with dis- 
e«ascd plants is reported. Two s^^ecies, 0 . ijra minis Sacc. and O. 
licrpotrichus f Fr. ) Sacc., are mentioned repeatedly. It has seemed 
necessary to compare our fungus carefully with these and other 
species of Ophiobolits occurring on grasses, as well as with various 

1 Kirby, R. S.. and Tbitnia';, H. T. Tho take-all r>l' wboat in Xcw 

Vnrk. Science, X. S. 52: 

- Kirby, R. S. The take-all o{ cereals and grasses, I’ljytopaihr.b-sy 

tor Jamiary, (Abstract ot [otiht pre^enud at annna! meeting of Phy'.n 

patholo^rical Society at Toronto, IT'ccrr.bcr sH, romplcte pap^-r not vit 

published. ) 

3 .Stf-.-cn-j, !•', T, Foot-rot di-case of wheat — historical and iiiblingr.aphic. 
Bull. Xat. His;. Sarxey, Tllinois Dept. Rcfjistration and Education 13: ajo- 
286. 1519. 

:io 
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foreign collections of Ophiobolus associated with the take-all dis- 
ease. Moreover, the economic importance of the disease has made 
desirable the publication of an illustrated description of the fungus 
for the use of those who are searching in various sections of the 
country for infe<‘ted plants. This is particularly true since the 
published descriptions of grass- inhabiting species of Ophiobolus in 
most cases are brief and more or less inadequate. 

Through the cobf>eratiou of several foreign corresjxjndents the 
compari.son of the American collections of the fungus with mate- 
rial from other countries has been accomplished. Specimens of 
Ophiobolus on wheat from three different localities in England 
were mailed for our examination hy Doctor Cotton. Three coUec- 
ticllis on wheat and barle-y from various parts of Japan were sub- 
mitted by Doctor Miyabe, one on barley from Italy was received 
from Professor Peglion and Mattirola, and a single collection from 
I'baiice was sent l)y Professor Foex. In all cases the fungus had 
been found asswiated witli the typical symptoms of the take^all 
•tisease. and in every instance the materia! was labeled O. graminis 
.'^acc. A critical examination of the \arious collections, including 
a comparative study of [>erilhet'ia, asci. ami spores, shows the 
fungus to be identical in every case with the .\nierican material. 
iMirthcnnore. specimens collected in New ^\)rk have l)een sub- 
mitted to Professor McAlplne. and he wTites; I have carefully 
examined the sjwciniens sent by you and on comparing the my- 
celium. peritliecia. and s]>()res have come to the conclusion that it 
i> the same fungus as that occurring on Ansfraiian wheat.” There 
can he no ([Uestion, therefore, of the propriety of applying the 
name take-all to the disease of wheat in this country. 

1'he fungus agrees in general witli .the descriptions of 0. 
gramluis given by Saccardo.* ■' and with the description and fig- 
ures of this species published by Perlc.se.'' There are certain 
minor points of difference, and tor this reason the examination of 
the original collection is desirable. However, the herbarium of 
.‘^accardo has been practically unavailable' since liis death, the col- 

* SaccriTtlo. P. .\ Puniji vcncti novi vtl critici. srr. IT. Nnovo Giorn.iTe 

PiC.-jHicti 7: I Rfiuf’huli'f'hora graminis S.icc.T 

* Saccardn, p, A. Sylloj^c f'ansonnn 2; .^49. iSSj, 

Pcrlpsc, A, N', rconcs Ftmifortini 2; ’<1, PI, 14^. fijj. jSqo. 
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lections having been kept in his home pending the action of the 
administrator of the estate. Through the kindness of Professor 
O. Mattirola it nevertheless has been possible to get in touch with 
the son, Professor D. Saccardo, and he has visited the herbarium 
and mailed us a fragment of material from a specimen labeled 
‘‘ Ophioholiis grammis exempl. Mad. Libert.” This is probably 
the tyj^ collection, as the species was based on material in the 
herbarium of Libert.* Unfortunately, however, the material sub- 
mitted is worthless, since it bears no perithecia of Ophiobolus. A 
second attempt to obtain material has been made, but has not yet 
proved successful. It is hoped that it wdll be possible to publish 
in a subsequent note information concerning the type specimen, but 
until the herbarium is made more readily available this may not 
be possible. 

Beriese states that he e.vaniined the original collection of 0- 
grannnis in the herbarium of Saccardo, and that the figures of 
perithecia, asci, and spores given by him were drawn from it. 
His drawings of the peritheclum indicate that the organism studied 
is identical w'ith our own, and altliough the stxircs as figured by 
him are more slender than those of the take-all fungus, it is prob- 
able that they were drawn inaccurately, since they do not corre- 
spond with his description. In fact, his measurements of peri- 
thecia, asci, and si>ores agree so closely with those obtained by us 
for the take-all organism that its identity with 0, granunls can 
hardly be questioned. Mis failure to mention paraphvses, and his 
statement that the spores are only tri-septate, are probably due to 
his having seen only a small amount of relatively unfavorable 
herbarium material. Since his description agrees with that of 
Saccardo. there seems to he no reasonable justification tor ques- 
tioning his statement that tiie figures were drawn from the type 
collection. He asserts further that he compared this material with 
the type collections of Sphacria eucrypta Berk. B>r. and S. cari- 
i'i’ti Berk. & Br. and found the three st>ecies to l>e identical, ^^ore- 
over, he accepts the oldest specific name and designates the sj^ecies 
as 0. cucryptus ('Berk. & Br.) Sacc. 

' Roumeguerr, C.. rt Saccardo, P. Rrliiiuiac inycolocric.ao Libi rtianac, 
Series altera. Kevue Mycologiqui' 3; No. ! i. 30-50. PI. 10, jn. iSSi. 
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In the endeavor to corroborate Berlese's statements an attempt 
has been made to obtain from the herbarium of the Royal Botanic 



Fig. 1. a, .‘\ 5 ci und spores of Ophioholus cu-cryptus, from material col* 
!ectt’«l by Hroomc bn Iris foetidissittui, x 62 s ; b, .-Vsei and spores of 
0. t'nnVffi, from inalcTial colKxlid in Now York, on wheat showinj^ tyyucal 
symptoms of the takc-al! <li.scasf. > 6 ^;, (h'amiTa lucidai 


Gardens at Kew ]>ortions of tlie orifrinal collections of these two 
British s])e<'inicns. Sittcc bolli species antedate O. gronnnis, the 
demonstration of the correctness of Berlese's assertion with refer- 
ence to either would force ns to discard the specific name gram i ft is. 

Miss Wakefield has very ohli^dn^dy mailed to ns from Kew 
material hearing ort this nomenelatorial problem, and atTompan \ ing: 
the material has written as follows; 

" Spliarria cttityl'fa B. <S: Br. There seems to l»e no ty[)c of 
this (on Care.v ('ruilula) in existence. U c have 5 specimens col- 
lected by Broome. Imt all are on Iris fih'fuiissima. I send you a 
slide of one of these— collected at Batliea^ton. Jan.. 1^50- 

“ Sf'liavria niriVcti B. P»r. The tyi>e of this in Berkeley’s own 
lierbariiim f Batheaston. Dec., ) <li>os not seem to have any 
mature perithecin left. I found some in another specimen from 
(.'fxike’s herharinm collected Iw Broome, rihs is labelled in 
Ik(X)mc's hamlwntinji; 'on . iira carsf'iiosa. Batheaston, Jan.. 1850J 
but the name ' Spharrm carict'ti ik & Hr,’ has lirt*n added at another 
time in rather diiTercnt handwriting:, whicii I douht bein^ iliat of 
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Broome. However, there are oo specimens in Broome's herbatium 
at the British Museum, — so I am sending you a slide of this one, as 
it seems probably authentic.” 

In addition to the slides showing asci and s|X)res, fragments of 
leaf sheaths showing perithecia were also sent to us, and a careful 
comparison of these specimens witji material of the take -all or- 
ganism was made. 

The perithecia of 5. carte cti as shown in the tj’pe specimen in 
Berkele\'’s herbarium liave been examined and found to agree 
closely in size, shape, and other characters with those of our own 
organism. Their position on the host is also the same. More- 
over, the asci and spores in the specimen from Cooke’s herbarium 
are indistinguishable from those of the fungus of take-all. (Text 
Figure i6.) There is, in fact, no ptiint of evident difference be- 
tween our organism and .S*. cariccli as seen on Aira caespiiosa in 
the.se two specimens at Kew'. Since asci and s]X)res can not be 
obtained from the type si^ecimen, it is not j>ossible by a comparison 
of specimens alone to demonstrate that the material i!i the her- 
barium of Cooke is unquestionably S. cariccti. However, it agrees 
completely with the rather brief original descri])lion of tlie species 
given by Berkeley and Broome.^ Fortunately, moreover, accom- 
panying the description, drawings of an ascus and two sjK:ires are 
given which agree well in size and shape with the material in the 
herbarium of Cooke and with our own material of the take-all 
fungus. The sjn^res as drawn arc non -septate, hut tlie arrange- 
ment of the guttulae indicates that at maturity a septal ion corre- 
S[)onding to that in the C(M)ke material would fK.Tiir. 

Since the ])erithecitim of .V. airiccti as seen in the ty]>e s]>ccinien 
is characteristic and agrees completely with that of the takc-all 
organism, there would he on this basis alone considerable justihea- 
tion for regarding the two a.s the same. When as corro!>orative 
evidence the available data concerning the asci and s]H)res are con- 
sidered the identity of the two forms does not admit of a rea.son- 
al)le doubt. 

The [^rithecia of the fungus from his foctidissinia labeled 
5". eucrypta B. & Br, differ in several essential resixjcts from those 

s Berkeley, M. and Broome, C. E. N'otices of British FunKJ Ann and 
Mag. Nat. 'Tti«it, 7: s. r. 3. 455, PI, ij, fig, 35. iS6i, 
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of S. caricctl. Instead of lying lieneath the outer leaf sheath as in 
the latter species they occur within the tissue of the sheath itself. 
They ix>ssess much shorter beaks, lacking any pronounced tendency 
toward curvature, and protrude less evidently. The stx:>res, al- 
though of about tlie same length, are coiisiderably narrower and 
more flex nous. The asci are also correspondingly narrower. 
(Text Figure in.) In fact, the fungus differs strikingly from 
S. car /Ve/I in several respects, the sjxires, though different, consti- 
tuting the most evident |K>int of resemblance. Since this material 
is not the tyt)e collection, and since it was found on another host 
plant, the ixissibility exists that it is not in reality .S’, cucrypta. It 
agrees, however, witli the original dcscri])tioiV' of this species, ex- 
c(<t)t in the txjssession of somewhat longer spores, and is prof^ably 
identical with it. In tlie original description tlie stx^re.s are said to 
l,>e one iivc-humlredth of an inch <50/1) in length. Saccardo 
states erroneously that they measure I 2 ^fx. Since his description 
is based on that of Berkeley and Ikoome, this is merely an eviflent 
error in conversion of inches to microns, and has already been 
noted by Berlese, who gives the dimensions as 70-74x3/1. I'ven 
it it were assumed that the type eoliection of ,S'. cucryphi was in 
faet a different organism inan that on Iris there 

would Ijc j)o ju>lirKah(jn Inr the assumption that tt was identical 
widt .V. cariiiti. The original description^ of .S'. (Uorv^/a an<l .S'. 
((/riVi/i and the drawings which illustrate them arc clearly liased 
nn two ditTereut species, and it is evident tliat Pierlcse was in error 
111 regarding them a> iilentical. Also it is evident titat the name 
0 pltioholus (tnintiitis. widesjwead in the literature of the take-all 
<!isease. nnist he sut)t>lanted by the less familiar name, th cariccii 
1 P). Pw. I Sacc. If the examination of the tyjK" st>ecimen of 

(yraifilnis shows it to be i<]entical. as we believe, with Ciificrfi 
the Saccardo name, being more recent, must he relegated to syn- 
"Uomy. If, on the other hand, it should prove to he stKX'itically 
di>iinct. it will then have no sigitihcance in connection with tlie 
take-all disease. 

Several other s|K\'ies of {)phii^hohis have Ix^en describtxl as 
occurring on the culms of grasses, hut none of them resemble 

■' Pcrkclt’y, M J.. .ind Prooinr, c’. K. Xnlicts of British Fuiwi. Ann. and 
M.iir. .V.n. Mi.sf. 5. stT. 1^1 i.’. H;; ,jo, 
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closely the take-all organism. Since several authors have men- 
tioned 0. hcrpotrichus in connection with the disease, it, however, 
must be considered. The j>erithecia as pictured by Berlese resem- 
ble somewhat those of 0, cariccti, but the asci and spores are very 
dilTerent. The spores are twice as long as those of the take-all 
organism, and are flexuous, thread-like, multiseptate, and brown. 
Confusion of the two species, therefore, is inipossible. 

Since the published diagnoses of 0. canccti are very brief and 
incomplete, the following description has l)een prepared. It is 
based on the specimens of .S’, carin' ft received from Kew and on 
several collei'tions of American and foreigJi niaterial of the fungus 
found associated with the take-all disease. Consideration of the 
appearance of the fungus in jnire culture is omitted. 

< )i‘Hioaoi.rs CARiCKTi il^erk. iS: Hr.) Sacc.. Sylloge Fnngorum 2: 

349. 1883. 

Sphacria curiccfi Berk. & Hr., Ann, vS: Mag. Xat. Hist. 7: ser. 3. 

455- M- C- fio- S5- j86[. 

? RJiaphulophora grajniuis Sacc., Xnovo. Ciiorn. Hot. Ital. 7: 307. 

1875. 

? Ophioboliis (jraminis Sacc.. Revue Mycol, 3: Xo. 11. 45, 1881; 

and Syll. Fung, 2 : 349. 11^83. 

Mvcelium permeating the ro<4s of the host, causing them to 
become very brittle and easily broken away. develo|)ed j>rofn.sely 
above the crown of the plant \n and about the leaf slieatbs, and 
forming a definite thick plate between the inner leaf sheath and 
the culm; the mycelial plate < i^g. 5 I usually adhering to the culm 
when the leaf sheaths are stri[)])e(l away, composed of coarse, dark 
brown hyphae, three to .six microns in diameter, which fre(jiK’ntIy 
run rather definitely parallel to one another forming broad, fiat, 
ribbon-like strands re.sembling somewhat compres>e<l rlii/omor]djs : 
perithecia membranaceo-carhonaceous, dark browtt to black, 
smooth, rostrate, ostiolate, occurring on the roots of the host espe- 
cially within thick wefts fine rootlets <levelo|>ed almonnally 
about the crown of the plant, but more frequently observed arisitig 
from the mvcelium beneath the outer leaf sheath, stalling >i(igly or 
in groups, the indivkluals in a grou[) (xa-asionally fused laterally but 
no true stromatic tissue rlevelo|)cd. firmly bound t<J the leaf .sheatli^ 
bv numerous stratuls of mvcelium attached bfjth to the neck an<l 
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ascigerous portion, often developed in great numbers, more than 
one hundred individuals having been counted on a single culm, 
when young hidden from view but at maturity the beaks protruding 
and prominent, and by the shredding of dhe leaf sheath the upper 
hemisphere of the perithecium often exposed to view;.perithecial 
beak developed obliquely and in the beginning lying more or less 
parallel to the surface of the culm, later, curving sharply outward, 
penetrating the leaf sheath and protruding, the obliquely attached 
curved beak so characteristic of the s|)ecies as to be almost diag* 
nostic (Fig. i) ; ascigerous portion of the perithecium globose or 
subglobose, though sometimes compressed between the leaf sheaths, 
330-500 /i (usually about 425 /i) in diameter, narrowing gradually 
into the truncate-conoid to cylindrical l)eak which frequently at- 
tains a length as great as the diameter of the ascigerous cavity 
(Fig. 2); asci (Fig. 4 and Text Fig. \b) numerous, fascicled, 
elongate-clavate, straight or curved, short stipitate to .sub.sessilc, 
(p-n5 X io-r3 fi, rounded at the aj)ex, 8-spored, thin-walled ; 
jiaraphyses (Fig. 3) abundant, thread-like, flexuous. unbranched, 
hyaline; ascosjxires fascicled to ‘>ul)-biseriate, hyaline, as viewed 
together in the asciis faintly yellowish, linear, curved, broader at 
the middle and tapering gradually toward the ends, the upper end 
rounded, the ba.sal end more acute and sometimes more sharply 
curved, 6o-(^ ( chiefly 70-80) X3/JI, when young continuous and 
niultigiitUdate, .at maturity 5-7-se])tate. not reacliing niorpliological 
maturity until late autumn or winter. 

Parasitic on wheat, barley, rye, and various w’ild grasses, causing 
(lie take -all disease, apparently cosmo]X)litan in its distribution. 

nH'.^RlMKNT OF PL.^^T PAIHntOi.V, 

UsiVEkSllV, 

N’, Y. 


ExI’L-WATION ok Pt.ATF. to 


Of'hio bolus coru'i’ti 

■Mi the fij;ur«s were oiade from Amerjcan material collected on wheat plants 
showing the typical symptoms ot the take-all disease. 

Fig. 1. Two perithecia dcvclop*«l below the outer leaf sheath. The oblique 
Iw.iks illustrate one of the most characteristic features of the species. X 35 - 

Fig. 2. Three perithecia ilhistr.iting variation in shape. They arc shown 
as they .appear in a mlcroscopjc mount after reniov.xl from the plant, and no 
attempt was made to orient them in the erect position. X 33. 

Fjg, 3. fascicle of asci and paraphyscs. X 240. 

r:g, 4. Asri. > \oo. 

Fig 5. A portion of the mycelial plate fortne<l about the culm, X ^ocr. 



A PRELIMINARY LIST OF THE MYXOMY- 
CETES OF THE CAYUGA LAKE BASIN 


F. B. \Va\n and \V. C. Mcenscher 


During the last five years the writers have made numerous col^ 
lections of Myxomycetes in central New York, especially in the 
vicinity of Cornell University and Ithaca. These collections and 
many others which have been contributed by a number of collectors, 
as well as those available in the local herbaria, have been critically 
studied. In all, approximately 800 collections have been exam- 
ined. The preliminary list given below is a record of all the spe- 
cies of Myxomycetes which the writers have seen lyid which are 
represented hy material collected within the Cayuga Lake Basin. 

The region covered by this list includes the territory drained by 
Cayuga Lake, the central lake of the Finger I^kes system of cen- 
tral New York. Roughly, the area includes a narrow strip averag- 
ing about eighteen miles in breadth, extending from Montezuma 
on the Erie Canal southward about sixty-lLe miles to Summit 
marsh in the northern [>art of Tioga County. The region includes 
the environs of Cornell University and the Me (.can W'ild fafe 
Preserve. 

The list includes ()2 st)ecies. in 30 genera aiui 1 1 families. \'a- 
rieties are not recorded individually. Lister' gives 4<> genera in 
13 families for the world. The kwal representation of Myxomy- 
cetes would at first sight seem to he iinnsually large, hut a more 
careful search will doubtless reveal many species in other localities 
with similar climatic conditions. The nomenclature used and tlie 
arrangement of syiecies and genera umlcr tamilics a<loptc<i is essen- 
tially that used by Lister.^ 

The writers wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to the many 
persons who have contributcrl specimens to them from time to 
time; to Prof. H. fL Wbetzel, who first suggested the work, for 
his constant interest and the many specimens contributed to us ; to 
Prof. H. M. Fitzpatrick, for placing at our (lts|K:jsal for exaniiua- 

I Lister. A Monograph of the Mycctoroa. F.d, ion. 
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tion the Myxomycetes in the herbarium of the Department of 
Plant Pathology, New York State College of Agriculture, and also 
those in his private herbarium; tO'Prof. VV. W, Rowlee, for giving 
us access to the collections in the herbarium of the Department of 
Botany of Cornell University; to Xfiss G. Lister, for verifying a 
number of doubtful specimens in the more difficult genera; and to 
Prof. T. IL Macbride, for his opinion regarding several collections. 

The writers present this preliminary list, though incomplete, 
with the hoj)e that it will stimulate interest in the discovery of 
other species which liave not yet been seen from this locality. 

MYXOMVCKTKS OF THF ('AVL(;A LAKE BASIN 

.StBCLASS I — ExnShOHEAE 
F;imily i. Ccratioinyxactne 

Cerationiyxa fruticuleis;i (Muellj Macbr. 

Ccralioniyxa porioirJcs (All), and Schw.) Schrotl. 


Sl'Hi'LAS); II.— F.Vl'Mi.SI’OkE.AE 

Family 2. Physaractat 

Badhamia macrocarpa (Cis.) Rcis:, 

Badhamia rubij;>nysa U'luv.) Rost. 

Badhamia iitricularis (BiiD.'f Btrk. 

Crattri\iiii Icvicociphalmn t IKrs I Ditm. 
Crattriiim anrviim ( Schim^ I Ro‘'t. 

Diachaea Luc^potla (Btdi.i Ro<t. 

Diachai-a ^plenden* I’l-ck 
Didorma odusum (ScIjiam Mor^ran 
[Bdorma globostnn I'crs. 

Uidcrma si>\imarioidcs Frits 
Didcniia tOsSlacciitn f Scbra<l.) Fers. 

FuHko soptic.i (L.) OnuHn 
Lenearpos frnpili.s (Dickson) Rosi. 

Physarum cincrfimt 1 Batsch ! ILts 
P hysanim citrinelKtni Peek 
PhysarufM citrimjm .Sebum. 
rhysar\im comiiactnm '1 I isttr 

Pbysanjm context urn PtT'i. 

Physanim flavicmmim Berk. 

Physarum galbeum \\ inp, 

Phy.sanjm plnbuliferum (BiiD.l Pers. 

Physarum leucopu^ Link 

Physarum inellenm (Berk, aiul Br.'* Ma*isof 
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Physarum nucleat\ini Rex 
Physaruni nutans Pers. 

Physarum polycephaluni Schw, 

Physarum pulcherrinuiin Berk, and Rav. 

Physaniiii piilcripos Peck 
Physaruni rubiginosuni Fries 
physarum sinuosum (Bull.) Wciniii. 

Physarum tenenun Rex 
Physarum vircsccns Ditm. 

Physaruni viridc (Bull.) Pers. 

Family j, Didymiaceae 

Didymium cla\us (Alb. and Schw.) Rost. 
Didyiiuum crustaccurn Fries 
Didymium ditTorme (Pers.) Duby 
Didymium iiudanospermum i }\-rs.l Machr. 
Didymium squaimilosum (Ail), and Schw.) Fries 
r.epidoderma ugrinum (Schrad.) Rost. 

Mucilago sponginsa ( Ll ys> 1 Morgan 
Family 4, Stemonitaccac 

Lomatricha irregularis Rex 
Comatricha longa Ptck 
Coinatricha nigra (Pers.) Schroet. 

Comatricha ptilchella (Bab.l Rost. 

Comatricha typhoides ( Bull.i Ro>t. 

Encrihtnema papiHatum i Pers, i Rost. 
I.amproderina arcyrionema Rost. 

I.aniprodfriua columhinum (PtTs.’y Rost, 
Lamproderma scintillans IBerk and Br. > Morgan 
Lamproderma violaceum (Fries' Ro>t. 

Stetuonitis Urruginea Ehrcnh. 

Sienionitis fusca Roth. 

Stemouifis hi rhatica Peck 
Stemonitis hyperopta Meylan 
Stemonitis spiendens Rost. 

Family j. Amaurochactaccae 

Rrefeldia maxima (Fries) Rost. 

.\mauruchaete fuliginosa (Sow.) Machr 
Family 6, Heterodernsacfae 

Cribraria argillacea Pers. 

Cribraria aiirantiaca Schrad, 

Cribraria intricata Schrad. 

Cril>raria m.icroc.arpa Schrad. 

Cribraria purpurea Schrad. 

Diciydium cancellatum (Batschi Macbr. 
Lindhladia etTusa IFhrenb. ) Rost. 

Family 7, Tubulinaccac 

Tubifera ferruginosa (Batsch) Ctuelin 
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Family 8. Reticulariaccae 

Dictydiaethalium plumbeum (Schum.) Rost. 
IZntcridium Rozeanutn (Rost,) Wing. 
Reticiilaria l.ycopcrdon Bull. 

Family 9. Lycogalaceae 

Lycogala tpidcndrum (Bnxb.) Fries 
I.ycogala flavofuscum (EKrtni).) Rost. 

Family 10. Trichiaceae 

Hcmitrichia clavuta (Pers.) Rost. 

Hcmitrichia serpula (Scop.) Rost, 
licmitrichia vespariiim (Batscbj Macbr, 
Oligonema fiavidum (Peck) Massce 
Trichia Rotrytis Pers. 

Tricltia decipiens ( Pers.^ Macbr. 

Trichia f.\\oginr:i (Haisclu IVrs. 

Trichia pirsjjnilis Karsr» 

Trichia scahra Rost. 

Trichia > aria ( Pt-rs. ) Rost, 
l aiuiiy II. Arcyriace.'it' 

Areyria cinerca (Bu'l.i [Vrs, 

.■\rcyria dmud.'ua i),,i Scluldon 
Areyria firrucinvii Sati’vr 
.\rcyria ^'ivdxisa .'^chw. 

Areyria incarnata P<.rs. 

Areyria nnlnns t Pmll ' llre\ 

.\rcyria i it rsjediii Kc^.s;, 

I'cncharna chrysosiifrtiiri ti'urnyi l.istcr 
I’erichaina cnrticalis ( Rnisch 1 Kos\ 

Pcrich.'ii na \ t-rruiciilaris < Seine. ■ Kos;. 
Drr.vKiMt.sr H<n.sNv, 

Nr.w Y<tRK .ST»ir -U.Kit'L'i.rrRr, 

ItH a, \kw 



NOTES AND BRIEF ARTICLES 

notes ore by the editor'i 


Dr.. \\\ A. lectured on “Edible Wild Mushrooms” 

before the International Garden Club on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, November 3. 


Dr. L. O. Overholts, of the Pennsylvania State College, spent 
the latter half of December at the (harden, completing his study of 
Pholiota, an important genus of the fleshy fungi, for early publica- 
tion in Xorth Amcricm Flora, 


Mrs. Alexander Taylor has presented to the Garden a number 
of colored drawings of fleshy fungi which she made in New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and elsewhere. Dried st)ecimens accompany the 
drawings. 


Fungi detrimental to drugs — chiefly miUlews, smuts, and rusts — ' 
are treated by Emil Herrmann in IMiarm. Zentralh. 61 : 95-100. 
r920. 


Red or purple rice owes its color to a mold. /’i/r- 

purCKs. Sec an article on the manufacture of Chinese Ang Khak 
in the United States by Margaret Church in Jour. Indus. Eng. 
Giem, 12: 45, 46. 1920. 


.\ mosaic disease of Chinese cabbage, mustard, and turnip, 
which may be transmitted by aphids or by direct transfer of juice, 
was described and hand.soniely figured In* E. S. Schultz in the 
Journal of Agricultural Research for October 15, 1921. 


The stipitate poly[x>res of Brazil have been described, figured, 
and keyed by C. Torrend in Brotcria fSer. Bot. 18: 121-143. pi 
^- 8 , 1920). In the genus Afitaurodenna alone 34 si>ecies are 
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incladed, J of which—J. Ctismaniamitn, N, picffes, and J. Mas- 
sclmanil—are proposed as Jievv^. 

Jnonotus perplexus was found at Yania Farms, October 25. 
1921, on a small dead trunk of Populus grandidentata. The clus- 
ter of overlapping pilei extended for ten inches or more up and 
down the trunk about a yard above the ground. 

Professor F, S. Earle has returned to Porto Rico and is located 
at Central Aguirre, which is on the dry side of the island and not 
very good for fungi. He still finds a few' s])e<.‘imens, how'ever, 
w'hich he shares wdth the Garden. Mrs. Earle is with him. 


Professor A. F. Hutchinson, of the University of British Co- 
lumbia. located at \'ancouver, has .sent for determination a box of 
woody fungi from his region. Among them is a handsome spei'i- 
mcn of Ganodenna orcgonoisc, collected on a dead stump of 
Pscudotsuga tax'd oliti. 


Dr. H. H. W hetzcl, wdio is tliis year acting as first agricultural 
assistant in the ne|>artme!it of Agriculture. Bermuda, has sent to 
the (harden herbarium bis fir>t collections of fungi from that 
region. Dr. \\het;tel will have an unusual (»])portunity for work- 
ing up the fungi of Bermuda. 

The sclerotia- forming [Kjlyporcs of Australia are described and 
figured by Uleland and others in Trans. .Proc. Roy. Soc. S. .Austr. 
43 : T 1-22. pL /-s. H>io. True sclerotia are said to be caused i»y^ 
Poixporus mylittac and P. luitior viyliHai', and false sclerotia by 
P tuwufnsus and P. hasHapilaidcs, 


Several large and handsome photographs of fleshy fungi have 
recent! V been presented to the (harden hy Mr. .\. \\ , Drey f 00s, of 
Mount \*crnon. Xew York, who has been interested in the fungi 
for several years. .Among them are group pictures taken in the 
field of Chantcrcl doccosus. CUtocyhc illudrns, and Lepioh: 
proccra. 
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According to Barlot (Compt. Rend. 171; 1014-1016. 1920), a 
20-40 per cent aqueous solution of potash will distinguish Mycena 
pur a from Laccaria lac cat a, the former giving a yellow and the 
latter a dark -brown color. Gompliidiils znscidus, when similarly 
treated, gives a violet-brown color, while G. glutinosus yields a 
pale-yellowish brown. 


Inotwtus dryophilus was again fruiting on the white oak near 
the waterfall in the hemlock grove late in October, 1921. This 
time there were two clusters of hymenophores almost touching 
each other about two feet above the ground on the south side of 
the tree. These clusters were each about five inches broad and 
high, and projected about three inches from the trunk. 


Canvas-destroying fungi were discus.sed by J. Ramsbottom in 
Xaturc (105: 563. 564. 1920), with various methods of inhibit- 

ing their development and growth. S[>ecies of Macrosporhan and 
Sft'tnphyHum appeared to he the chief destructive agents, Soap, 
followed by alum and cop{)er sulfate, gave good results at Malta; 
while sodium chromate proved superior in Saloniki. 


Dr. Whetzel has sent in a number of fungi from Bermuda, 
among them Laetiporus sitlphurcus, [.epic fa crctacca, Auricular ia 
nigrcsccfis. Coriolus ccriccaldrsutus, Slinbluin sphacroccphalion. 
Polyporus Hracci, Hyiirncyhc ccracca, and Hydrocybe /:ar/i’i. 
The last is a very beautiful species described and previously known 
only from Herradiira, Cul^a. where it grew in a pasture, .\ccord- 
ing to Prof. Earle, the original collector, the colors become more 
brilliant after drying. 


C(fprinus uiicaccus was abundant in the horticultural ground,*^ 
of the (iarden on December i. This was due to warm weather 
and late fall rains following a i)eriod of dry weather, .\hout the 
middle of Deceml)er several s])ecies of fleshy fungi were found 
grow’ing in the woods at Blackslmrg. Bedford, and other localities 
in Virginia. Plcurotus ostrcaius and Collybiu vcluttpcs were 
abundant and rather to he expected, (nit species of Cortimrius — 
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like C. semisanguineus — and of Russula — like R. emetica — were 
also seen* 


An unusually large cluster of the velvet-stemmed Collybia, 
Gymitopus velutipcs, was observed November 20 on a decaying 
willow leaning over the Bronx River in North Meadows. This 
attractive edible species, which persists throughout the winter, was 
quite common during tlie autumn on various kinds of dead wood, 
but it seems to be partial to willow. The cluster in question 
measured six by eight inches and contained near!)’ a hundred dis- 
tinct mushrooms — enough for a considerable meal. It has been 
suggested by Stewart that this species might easily be cultivated 
for food. 


A large specimen of Roskoz'iii's (iranulatus, measuring over three 
inciies in breadth, was fotitid recently under white pine trees east 
of Conservatory Range i. This rather common, edible sj^ecies of 
Roh'tits grows naturally under pines and other evergreens and 
seems to be following Ih^lctus Indus in its method of introduction 
into our grnmids. Tlic two sixties arc much alike, but />. Jutrus 
lias an ample white ring, is much more slimy, and the surface is 
usually darker. It will be rememl>ered that this species. Id lufeus, 
which is also cdildc. ai>[X‘ared several years ago under the pines 
near Conservatorv Range 1 and has since spread about the base of 
individual trees, esjxcially on the norliieni side, until basketfuls of 
it may be c<}llected after the autumn rains. 


While doing agricultural eslension work in Franklin C ounty. 
Washington, the writer found a fungus that was unknown to him. 
I I ion returning to the State C 01 lege tlie fungus was rletcrmined as 
a s}>ecics of Hattarrcti. Further study lias shown that the fungus 
coincides closely with /nj/Mrrcu fucoiMhi Underwood. This speci- 
men was collected by tlie writer June 25. loJi. tliree miles west of 
Pasco. Franklin County. Washington. It was growing under a 
large sage brush, . /rtnuLv/u (ridcutotii. in pure silica sand near the 
banks .of the (.'olumbia River. For a description of this species, 
see Miss White's article on the “ Tvlostomaceae of North Amer- 
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ica/’ puWishecl in Torrey Bulletin 8: 421-444, 1901. — G, L, 

Zxmdel. 


In Dr. Robert T. ^Morris’s handy and excellent little book on 
“ Xut G^owin^^'" published last autumn ]>y the Macmillan Com- 
pany. the chief fungous parasites of nut trees are treated together 
on pp. 153-158, and later under each tree separately. Mclan- 
conutm ohlongmn, according to Dr. Morris, is gradually killing our 
native butternut and is also attacking the imtx)rte<.l J[apanese wal- 
nut. The hazel blight. Cryptosporclla an 0 mala, makes little head- 
way among our native hazels, which are acaistomed to it, but 
violently attacks the Asiatic and European species when they are 
imported. The bacterial walnut Idigbt and chestnut blight are also 
considered, together with methods of combating both the fungous 
and insect j^ests of nut trees. 


In a note in Mycologia 13 : 58 the question was raised as to 
whether the cause of the difference between Piiccmiastrum as it 
occurs on Ruhus I rip} or us i A*, pubcsccns) and 011 R. iilacus 
aculcLitissimus (R. strigosus) lay in the parasites or in the hosts. 
In the summer of iq2i. ^fr. C. W, Bennett, wi>rking in the de- 
partment of plant pathology of the University of Wisconsin, 
found that uredosjx)res from Ruhus triflorus did jiot infect R. 
strigosus or R. occiilcntalis, while those from R. strigosus infected 
that host abuiKlantly and R, occidental Is sparingly, and on very 
young leaves only. 'As far as these few experiments go, they 
indicate that Pucciniastrum arcticutn ( Uagh.) Tranz. and P. amer- 
icanunt (Farl.) .\rth. are distinct, and suggest that Ruhus strigosus 
and R. occidcutalis are not equivalent hosts of the latter. — /. 
Davis. 


A Fr.\or.\xt Polvpork 

Trametes suavcolcns is a large white jxilyiKire frequent on de-. 
caving willow trunks in the northern hemisphere and easily dis- 
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tingtiishecl, even at some distance, by its very ^reeable, ‘anise-like 
odor. In all my collecting, both in America *and Europe, I never 
found this species on anything except willow until October i8, 
1921, at Yama Farms, when I observed two large, fresh hymeno- 
phores about eight inches wide growing on a fallen dead trunk of 
the large-toothed aspen, Populus grandidentafa, in the woods above 
the power-house west of Napanoch. The nearest willows were 
specimens of Salix alba in the Japanese garden of Yama Farms 
about a quarter of a mile away, and several hymenophores of 
T. suavcolcns were conspicuous on their trunks. .After this ex- 
perience, I looked through our herbarium and found two other 
sj)ecimens collected on poplar, one by C. C. I lanmer ( sofiS) at 
Hartford, Connecticut, many years ago. and the other hy P. Wil- 
son at Glenerie Falls, New York, August 31. 1914. The latter 
was at the base of living Populus grandidcnlaia not very far from 
where I found mv specimen. Mr. Hanmer did not mention the 
s])ecies of [)opIar on wdtich his sj)ecimen grew. Poplars are near 
relatives of the wdllow'S, which accounts for their ability to serve 
as occasional hosts for this fungus. 

W. A. Mi'rrjll 


ScilIZoeiIYI.l.i:M COMMl'NK WITH A SriTE 

Dr. C. E. Fairman's recent article. "The Fungi f»t Our Com- 
mon Nuts and Pits,"^ brings to mind the occurrence, some years 
back, of ScInDof^hyllum rojauiHUt' on cbcsinuis inqKirted from the 
Orient. Tlie chestnuts had been j>laced in wet sand, in germinat- 
ing trays, in the gretmhonse of tlie Cnited States Plant IntrtKluc- 
tion Field Station, at C'hico. California. Pmried to the depth of 
al)out two inches, they rethainetl tlnis for a periiMl long enough to 
induce germination. Init. instead ot voung chestnut seedlings, a 
crop of the Sch}::ot^tyUuw npix^ared. much to the astonishment— 
and amusement — of the gardener. Mr. Henry Klopfer. On ex- 
hiiniing the nuts, it was found that nearly all had produced from 
their shells (not from their kernels) beautiful si>ei'imens of this 
common fungus, each sj>ecimeii supix)rted oti a distinct stem tltat 
^ Proc. Rochester .\raci, Sci- 6: *5 t*- Stpt 19-0. 
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was just long enough to permit of the formation of the spprophore 
in the light. 

As Schhophyllmn commune (S. ahieum of some authors) is 
normally astipitate, this case of adaptation to conditions is worthy 
of notice, and the name, form slipifatmn, might he conveniently 
employed to designate such deviations from the type. The speci- 
mens were not kept, unfortunately. 

While the writer was located at Chico he also noted that this 
species, in its normal state, is not infrequent on wounds in the bark 
of orange trees. 

Pub by ptrnns.-^ion Sec. Agr. 

Louis C. C. Kriecer 


flYGROPHORUS CAPRINUS 

A fine cluster of this species was sent to me last October by 
Miss Kliza B. Blackford, who collected it in low, swampy places 
in coniferous woods at KIHs. Massachusetts, where she has noticed 
it for ten years or more during Octol)er and early Xov ember. 

The original description by Scopoli (FI. Cam., ed. 2. 2: 438. 

1772) is brief, hut (piite suggestive ; Pileii^.plaiiiusculus. T.amel- 
lae aniplae, continuac, simplices et rainosae! Sti|>es filamentosus. 
Habitat in suhsylvestrihus herhidisque locis. Pileus laevis ; trium 
unciarnm diametro. a Capris a vide qiiacsitus. Stit)es digit i humani 
crassitie, plenus. nudus. .solitarius, l)asi tennior.” Tlie s]K*cific 
name was selected l)ccause goats were so fond of it- 

A more detailed description was publisjied by Alhertini and 
Schweinitz in 1805 ('Con.sp. Fung., p, 177) under their .If/aricus 
cafnaroph\Uus fuliy incus. Their variety is (juite 

dilTerent from our plant, the pileus lieing atrocoerulcous in color. 

Krombholz gives a fair repre.sentation 01 the American form 
under . r/u'i/i' Sow. in his plate 72. figure 22. hut the other 

two figures are different. Hy<jrophonis fuli^jincus Frost is dark- 
colored and the gills are white, hut tfie entire hynienophore i.s 
heavily covered with slime. 

Fries transferred this species to Hyijrophorus in 1838 and 
Karsten placed it in Cantaropliyllus in 1870. using Sco[>olt‘s origi- 
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nal specific name in combination. The only other specimen I seem 
to have is one collected by Bresadola in fir woods near Trent in 
October, 1897. ^he following notes were m^e from the fresh 
specimens sent by Miss Blackford : 

Dry when received but evidently slightly sticky when moist, vir- 
gate with delicate fibrils, uniformly avellaneous or slightly darker, 
top-shaped when young, slightly umbonate at times, cespitose, 6-7 
cm. broad; context thick, pure-white, unchanging, taste sweet, 
nutty, odor becoming mealy in drying; lamellae short-decurrent, 
distant, very broad in front, tapering behind, mostly simple, white 
or slightly dirty-white, never yellowish, entire on the edges; stipe 
slightly tapering downward, subglabrous, white or slightly avel- 
laneous, fistulose to stuffed, 6 cm. long, i cm. or more thick above ; 
veil none. 

\V. A. Murrill 


An Addition to the Distribution of a Rare Fungus 

Early in the morning. October 23, 1921, I started with some of 
my first-year students on a walk to Hueston’s Wood, five miles 
north of Oxford, Ohio. We reached the wood at daylight, and 
within a half hour Miss Grace Townsend, a keen-eyed freshman, 
spied something rising from the soil which brought forth a burst 
of enthusiasm. On reaching the sjwt, I decided at once that she 
had discovered something which had escaj^ed notice hitherto, 
though I have botanized through this 200-acre stretch of beech 
wood with my students for fifteen years, on five different occasions 
remaining in camp for ten or twelve days and !>otanizing vigorously 
every day. The globose |)eridium, a centimeter and a half in 
diameter, exi)anded abruptly from the top of a somewhat slender 
stij)e. which was five centimeters high and a lialf centimeter in 
diameter. The outer wall of the j)eridium was free from the sti{)e 
ii\ a manner wholly unknown to me, while from the top of this 
l)eridium there arose a i^eculiar little chimney-like ostioie, which 
was a millinjeter high and a little more than a millimeter in diam- 
eter. The periclium was a pale brownish, and the stipe was darker 
with a reddish cast. In short, the whole appearance was such as 
to excite the curiosity of an experienced mycolc^ist, accustomed 
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to finding curious fungi. Diligent search netted us three speci- 
mens in all. 

On reaching home, I consulted C. G. Lloyd’s mycological notes, 
and soon discovered that the curious fungus belonged to the genus 
Tyiostoma or Tula stoma, the first spelling preferable and the sec- 
ond perhaps the original. I sent one of the plants to Mr, Lloyd 
for specific determination, supposing that the three plants belonged 
to one of the common species of the getius. Mr. Lloyd’s reply 
was as follows: “Your Tyiostoma is Tyiostoma verrucosum as 
named by Morgan. It is a very rare species, and I have collected 
it but once. It has a regular, tubular mouth, where, it differs from 
Tyiostoma ca^npesfre” 

Mr. Lloyd’s monograph of the “ TYm.sTOME.\E “ appeared in 
1906, at which time this rare species was known through but three 
collections, the original one l)y A, P. Morgan, near Preston, Ohio, 
the second by Mr. Lloyd himself, also in Ohio, a!id the third by 
W. H. Long, in Texas. There is nothing in Mr. Lloyd’s letter to 
indicate that other collections have been made outside the original 
area, and ours seems to be the fourth locality from which this rare 
and interesting fungus has been collected. 

Our three plants are very nearly of the .same size, and the stipes 
are somewhat longer and the j^ridia somewhat smaller than Mr, 
Lloyd’s Fig. 4, in plate 76 of his monograph. 

Bruce Fink 


The Toronto Meeting 

The thirteenth annua! meeting of the American Phytopathologi- 
cal Society was held at Toronto, Canada, December 27-31, t<)2T. 
Prof. J. H. FauII, of the University of Toronto, had charge of 
the phytopathological exhibits. .Section G of the A. .\, A. S. and 
the Mycological Section of the Botanical Society of .Vmeri^Ti as- 
sisted as usual with the program w'herc the subjects and discus- 
sions were of mutual interest. Dr. Howe and Dr, Harper repre- 
sented the New York Botanical Garden. Of the 2,000 present at 
the general meeting, al>out 200 were botanists. The next president 
of the Botanical Society of America is ff, C. Cowles. The new 
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officers of the Phytopathological Society are: E. C. Staktnan, pres- 
ident; N. J. Giddings, vice-president; Perley Spaulding, editor-in- 
chief, with L. L. Harter and G. M. Reed, assistants. The meeting 
next year will be held in Boston. 

The most popular address was probably that by Prof. Bateson 
on “ Evolutionary Faith and Modern Doubt." The symposium 
on the “ Utility of the Species Concept " was important and well- 
timed. Dr. Millspaugh was unfortunately kept away by illness. 
Mosaic diseases occupied a prominent place at the meeting, about 
20 papers being presented dealing with this sul^ject. Dr. Duggar 
experimented with the mosaic disease of tobacco and found that 
the "virus" filters through |X)rous cups as a liquid and therefore 
can not be a germ or similar organism. He termed it a " living 
fluid contagion." Exf)eriments by Johnson, who has long worked 
on tobacco mosaic, led him to make the following statement: " It 
seems, therefore, that these results furnish evidence against the 
enzymatic theory of mosaic, while at the same time they favor 
parasitic hyjX)thesis, since the temtxirature curve for the develop- 
ment of mosaic corresjKtnds closely with that of the development 
of many of tlie idant pathogens." 

Freda Detniers discussed the parasitic etfect of Poronidulus con- 
chifer on elm branches, claiming that it seems to be more injurious 
at times than suspecteil. L. M. Massey discussed " Fusarium 
rot " of llie Cladiolus, The conns become infected in the field 
and the rot advances in storage. Tlic fungus seems to be Fifsa- 
viutn oxysporum Schecht. A |K>p 1 ar canker. cause<l by Hypaxylon 
f'rtiinaluni, was described by Povah. This disease is a trunk 
canker, which blackens the sapwood. It is very serious in certain 
sections. W, H. Snell six)ke of the effect of heat upon the 
mycelium of certain stnictural timber-destroying fungi within 
W(X)d, concluding that heating structures affected with decay to 
47-48® C. by means of the licating systems, as has been suggested, 
would not kill the fungi cvcti in moist cotton weave sheds, although 
the drying effect would l>c lienoficial in certain types of structures. 
The application of these results to the effect of kiln drying upon 
stnictural timber decay was iv)intc<l out. K. J. Blair sjxike of 
e\j)eriments with storing wood pulp in water to protect it from 
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fungi. An experiment was carried out using several kinds of 
commercial pulps in order to test the preservative value of water 
upon sheets of pulp immersed in it. After an interval of seven- 
teen months the pulp was examined and tested for freeness. It 
was then made into small sheets of paper, which were tested for 
bursting strength and for tensile tear. The pulp stored in water 
came through the test in much better condition than that which 
was piled on a shed where it was given an opportunity to dry out. 

W. A. Murrill 
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